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Synopsis  of  English  and  Classical  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


PIB8T  TERM . 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Language. 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 

(Analyzing  and  Parsing. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

i  Algebra. 

Nat.  Philosophy. 

Nat.  Philosophy. 

!  Ancient  History. 

Latin  Grammar. 

Latin:  Grammar  and  Reader 

.  Latin:  Caesar. 

Latin  Reader. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Greek :  Grammar  and  Reader. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Ancient  History. 
Geometry. 
Book-keeping. 
Physiology. 
Latin:  Caesar. 


i Ancient  History, 
j  Geometry. 
Book-keeping. 
Physiology. 
Latin:  Virgil. 


.'reek:  Grammar  and  Reader  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Rhetoric. 

Astronomy. 

Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Cicero’s  DeSenectnte.  &c 
Greek:  Anabasis. 


Rhetoric. 

Astronomy. 

[Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Cicero’s  DeSenectnte.  &c. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 


Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Geometry. 

Botany. 

Science  of  Government. 
Latin:  Virgil. 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 


Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Cicero. 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 


Reading,  spelling,  composition  and  declamation 
through  the  entire  course. 


continue 


Normal  Department-Outline  of  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM. 


THIRD  TERM. 


Arithmetic. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 
Inventive  Drawing. 
Physiology. 


Geography. 

Map  Drawing. 

School  Economy. 
School  Organization. 


Gram  mar. 

Spelling. 
Penmanship. 
Physical  Geogra  p  hv . 


SECOND  YEAR 


School  Discipline. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Object  Lessons. 
Music. 


Algebra. 

Natural  History. 

Physiology. 

Reading. 


Mental  Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

Science  of  Government . 
School  Registers. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


1.  Parker  &  Watson’s  National  Readers. 

2.  Parker  &  Watson’s  National  Speller. 

3.  Mitchell’s  Physical  Geography. 

4.  Davies’  Arithmetics. 

5.  Lossing’s  History  of  United  States. 

6.  Jarvis’  Physiology. 

7.  Green’s  English  Grammar. 

8.  Quackenbos’  aids  to  Composition. 

9.  Kidd’s  Elocution. 

10.  Davies’  Algebra. 

11.  Davies’  Legendre’s  Geometry. 

12  Peck’s  Ganot’s  Nat.  Philosophy. 

13.  Steele’s  Chemistry. 

14.  Gray’s  Botany. 

15.  Burrett’s  Geography  of  Heavens. 

16.  Wickersham’s  Methods,  &c. 

17.  Weld’s  Analysis,  &c. 

18.  Quackenbos’  Rhetoric. 

19.  Coppee’s  Logic. 

20.  Gregory’s  Outline  of  Ancient  History. 

21.  Alden’s  Civil  Government. 


22.  Tenney’s  Geology. 

23.  Tenney’s  Natural  History. 

24.  Spaulding's  English  Literature. 

25.  Haven’s  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

26.  Wayland’s  Moral  Science. 

27.  Davies’  Surveying. 

28.  Potter  &  Hammond’s  Book-keeping. 

29.  Harkness’  Latin  Introduction. 

30.  Harkness’  Latin  Grammar. 

31.  Harkness’  Latin  Reader. 

32.  Anthon’s  Ctesar. 

33.  Anthon’s  Virgil. 

34.  Hanson’s  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

35.  Anthon’s  Cicero. 

36.  Harkness’  First  Book  in  Greek. 

37.  Crosby’s  Greek  Grammar. 

38.  Harkness’  Greek  Reader. 

39.  Owen’s  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

40.  Spencer’s  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

41.  Krusi’s  Inventive  Drawing. 

42.  Watson’s  Calisthenics. 


Classes  in  High  School  During  the  Y ear, 


E NGLISH  DE PARTM ENT. 


CLASSES. 


NO.  OF  PUPILS.  NO.  OF  PUPIL: 

1868-9.  1869-70. 


Three  Classes  in  Reading, .  85. 

Two  “  “  Spelling . 99. 

Three  *•  *•  Arithmetic . 85. 

Two  "  “  History, .  17. 

Three  “  “  Grammar, . 93, 

One  “  “  Penmanship, . 

Three  “  “  Algebra, . 66 

One  “  “  Geometry, . . .  10, 

One  “  “  Natural  Philosophy, .  29. 

One  *•  “  Surveying . 

One  Astronomy, . . .  10 

One  “  “  Navigation, . 

One  “  “  Analysis  and  Parsing, .  27 

One  “  “  Normal  Methods, .  25 

One  “  “  Rhetoric, . . . 

One  “  “  Book-keeping . 

One  “  “  Physical  Geography, . 

One  “  “  Calisthenics,  (weekly) .  36 

One  “  **  Inventive  Drawing, .  45 

Two  “  il  Composition  and  Declamation . 118 


133 

135 

128 

56 

115 

33 

84 
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o 

18 

42 

9 

11 

24 

57 

57 

185 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


One  Class 

*  k  *  * 

k  k 

k  k  u 

k  k  14 

5  in  Latin  Introduction . 

“  Latin  Reader . 

“  Csesar . 

“  Virgil .  . 

*  Cicero, . 

.  14 . 

.  14 . 

.  10 . 

.  11 . 

.  5 . 

.  16 

.  5 

k  •  k  k 

“  French . 

.  11 

k  k  k  k 

“  First  Greek  Book . 

.  6 . 

k  k  kk 

“  Greek  Prose  Composition . 

.  6 . 

Number 

, fda.il v  recitations 

k  k 

"  pupils . 

. 131 . 

. 146 

LECTURES. 


On  Physiology. 
Mensural  ion. 


English  History.  Magnetism.  Grecian  History .  Tides  and  Elipses. 
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j^ATALOGUE  OF  ^TUDENTS. 

GENTLEMEN . 


Ayers,  Edward 
Askew,  Edward 
Barr,  Hugh 
Barcroft,  William 
Bellatti,  John  A. 
Butler,  Clarence  E. 
Broad  well,  Norman 
Bowen,  J.  Lewis 
Cobb,  Edward 
Capps,  Charles  C. 
Carter,  William  W. 
Carter,  Edward  C. 
Crawford,  Thomas  B. 
Clark,  John  F. 
Dalton,  William 
Elliott,  J.  Wier 
Elliott,  Wilbur 
Epler,  Cyrus  E. 
Eobman,  Iverr  S. 
Fitzsimmons,  Wm.  W. 
Gore,  Thomas 
Graves,  William  A. 
Goodrich,  Albert  W. 
Goltra,  J.  C. 


Hatch,  Frank 
Hall,  George 
Harrison,  George  W. 
Henderson,  William 
Joy,  Frederick 
Justice,  Edward  W. 
Knowles,  S.  S. 

Kinman,  Edward 
Kreider,  G.  N. 

Loomis,  Charles  J. 
Marsh,  Ciiari.es  K. 
Melton,  Preston 
McCullough,  Chas.  S. 
Mathers,  William  M. 
Mayfield,  Wellington 
Mayfield,  Brock 
Metcalf,  J.  W. 

Nevill,  John 
Norton,  George  B. 
Norton,  Charles  B. 
Price,  Edward 
Pyatt,  John  E. 

Prince,  Arthur  E. 
Paradice,  Charles 

LADIES. 


Pickens,  James  M. 
Rapp,  Thomas 
Reid,  Richvrd  W. 

Rob frts,  William 
Russell,  Andrew 
Rogerson,  G.  S. 

Scott,  Harry 
Stewart,  Charles  E. 
Sawyer,  Henry  C. 
Smith,  S.  W. 

Seeley,  Cyrus  C. 
Shinn,  Wilber  T. 
Sutton,  John  C. 

Smith,  David 
Turner,  F.  C. 

T  vylor.  John  S. 
Thompson,  W.  M. 
Vasconcellks,Emanu  L 
Van  H  outen,  Mortimer 
Weller,  Edward  E. 

W atkinson,  John  W. 
Williamson,  Charles 


Atkinson,  Emily 
Bellatti,  Anne 
Bowen,  Mary 
Broadwell,  Minnie 
Cassell,  Carrie 
Cobbs,  Belle 
Clark,  Henrietta 
Cowdin,  Anna 
Duckett,  Alice 
Duckett,  Almira 
Dawson,  Susan 
Davis,  Sarah 
DonCarlos,  Effie 
Engle,  Anna 
Fay,  Jennie 
Freeborn,  Annie 
Fortney,  Lutie 
Fair  bank,  Fanny 
Grant,  Susie 
Gray,  Mary 
Grogan,  Mary 
Goodner,  Laura 
Grant,  Clara 
Graves,  Emma 
Graves,  Sarah 
Gee,  Mary 

Gentlemen . 

Ladies, . 


Gillett,  Hattie 
Hatch,  Clara 
Hatfield,  Libbie 
I  Hughes,  Eliza  J. 
Hamilton,  Sadie 
Hammond,  Hattie 
Hatfield,  Sally 
II am  lett,  Johanna 
Hartley,  Lillie 
Irving,  Alice 
Johnson,  Emma 
King,  Lutie 
King,  Nettie 
King,  Amelia 
Lord,  Sallie 
Malone,  Alice 
Markoe,  Hittie 
Montgome r y,  Carrie 
Mitchell,  Annie 
| Metcalf,  Anna 
i  McDoug  vl,  Elizabet 
; Montgomery,  M inerv. 
|  Malone,  Emma 
Pierson,  Emma 
Robb,  Fannie 
Roberts,  Emma 

. 70  Gent  lemon' 

.  70  Ladies* 


Reid,  Lydia  C. 
Reese,  Ada 
Reynolds,  Sarah 
Sawyer,  Kate 
Sanderson,  Emma 
Short,  Mary 
! Springer,  Kate 
Stacy,  Joanna 
Sure ye,  Sarah 
Sutton,  Georgia 
Sutton,  Susie 
Shirley,  Mary 
Seeley,  Olive 
Smith,  Mary 
Smith,  Emily 
Sierrer,  Laura 
Tomlinson,  Hannah 
Vanzant,  Laurv 
Vookiiees,  Lizzie 
White,  Belle 
i  Wilson,  Belle 
v  Wood,  Mattie 
Whitehead,  Mary 
Wilkinson,  Mary  E. 


average  age . 10.1  years. 

*•  •*  . 10.1  years. 
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EPARTMENT  OF  j^UBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


AND  TO  THE 


.•iRatior  anb  Common  Connell, 


OF  THE 


City  of  J aeksonvill®,  ILL, 


A  o  S>.  i  S7«>. 


Printed  by  Order  of  the  Hoard, 


JACKSONVILLE : 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  STEAM  BOWED  1'RINT. 


SCHOOL  TERMS. 


The  School  year  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  first  begins  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  September  and 
ends  on  Friday  before  Christmas. 

The  second  begins  on  the  tirst  Monday  of  January  and 
ends  on  the  last  Friday  of  March. 

The  third  begins  on  the  tirst  Monday  of  April  and 
closes  the  tirst  week  in  June. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  school  year  commence  and 
close  a  week  earlier,  to  give  the  teachers  and  pupils  a 
chance  to  attend  the  College  and  Seminary  anniversaries. 
The  attendance  during  the  last  week  has  been  very  much 
broken  in  consequence. 


Superintendent. 


IJBoctrb  of  ©bucctiiorc  for  18T0. 


First  Ward,  JOHN  MARSH, 

Second  Ward,  I.  T).  RAWLINGS, 
Third  Ward,  E.  M.  SANFORD, 
Fourth  Ward,  ELIZUR  WOLCOTT. 

Officers  of  the  Hoard. 

President,— WILLIAM  BRANSON,  Mayor, 
Clerk, — A.  N.  McDONALD,  City  Clerk, 
Treasurer, — MAT.  STACY,  City  Treasurer. 

Standing  Committees. 

On  Buildings  and  Furniture, 

Messrs.  SANDFORD,  WOLCOTT. 


On  Finance, 

Me  SSRS.  MARSH,  WOLCOTT. 

On  Complaints  and  Appeals, 

Messrs.  WOLCOTT,  MARSH,  SANDFORD, 

On  High  School, 

Messrs.  WOLCOTT,  RAWLINGS,  MARSH. 

On  Books  and  Apparatus, 

Messrs.  SANDFORD,  WOLCOTT. 

On  Reports  and  Blank  Forms, 

Messrs.  MARSH,  RAWLINGS. 


On  Examination  of  Teachers, 
RAWLINGS,  MARSH,  WOLCOTT,  Superintendent 


Superintendent, 
ISRAEL  WILKINSON. 


^ectehetr#. 


- -  - - 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ISRAEL  WILKINSON,  A.  M., 
E.  A.  BARBER,  A.  B., 
HARRIET  REED, 

JULIA  E.  MERITT. 

FIRST  WARD. 

WM.  C.  CATHERWOOD, 
ADDIE  W.  MILBURN, 
ELLEN  RAMSEY, 

MARY  W.  FRENCH, 

MOLLIE  E.  KING. 

ADDIE  STINSON. 

SECOND  WARD. 

HENRY  HIGGINS, 

LUCY  D.  WOOD, 

SUSAN  F.  ELLIS, 

MARY  A.  SELBY, 

M.  J.  MORRISON, 

MARY  E.  CLARK. 

THIRD  WARD. 

CHARLES  M.  TUCKER, 
REBECCA  WOOD, 

E.  M.  CALDWELL, 

IDA  Y.  SAWYER, 

MERCY  JACKSON. 

SARAH  E.  AKERS, 

MATTIE  TOMLIN. 

FOURTH  WARD. 

ATTILLA  RAWLINGS, 
SARAH  E.  WRIGHT, 
MARTHA  J.  FISHER, 

LIDA  E.  AKERS, 

ELIZA  J.  HUGHES, 

SENA  C.  YAUGIIN. 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

MRS.  II.  M.  GRANT, 

MRS.  J.  C.  MALONE. 

MUSIC, 

MR.  A.  C.  WILLIAMS. 


'UftepotHL 


To  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Education, 

Gentlemen : — Th  e  following  is  the 4  ‘  t  iiird  annual  report” 

of  the  condition  of  the 

Public  Schools  of  Jacksonville. 

To  develop  the  mind  of  youth  and  to  furnish  the  facts  of 
science  and  history — to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties  and 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  right  and  justice — to  make  the 
mind  vigorous  and  the  hand  skillful — to  prepare  for  vir¬ 
tuous,  honest,  good  citizenship  here,  and  for  a  more  glo¬ 
rious  citizenship  hereafter,  is  the  object  of  public  schools. 
To  secure  this  object  a  system  founded  upon  the  nature 
of  mental  development  and  the  wants  of  man  must  be 
established;  , well-educated,  experienced,  and  efficient 
teachers  must  be  employed,  and  the  whole  must  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  person,  or  persons  of  wisdom,  judgment,  pru¬ 
dence  and  good  principles,  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  if  need  be  for  the  public 
good. 

“Men  who  know  the  right, 

And  knowing  dare  maintain.” 

It  is  the  province  of  this  report  to  state  the  facts  as  they 
exist,  to  show  what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  secure  the  education  of  the  coming 
generation.  The  following  topics  will  be  briefly  consid¬ 
ered  : 

1.  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  City  charter,  which  makes  provisions  for  a  “System 
of  graded  schools,”  contains  the  following: 

Article  xi.,  §.  1.  “  All  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
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City  Schools. 


city  of  Jacksonville,  in  said  county  of  Morgan,  according 
to  its  present  or  future  boundaries,  is  hereby  erected  into 
a  common  school  district.”  The  sub-school  districts  are 
not  eo-extensive  with  the  wards.  The  fifth  section  of  the 
Charter,  Art.  11,  gives  the  Board  of  Education  the  power 
“To  lay  off  and  divide  said  district  (meaning  the  territory 
within  the  city  corporation)  into  smaller  districts,  and  to 
alter  the  same,  or  erect  new  ones  at  pleasure.”  The  first 
Board  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  first  and  second 
wards,  and  subsequently  it  was  ordered  “That  so  much 
of  the  second  ward  as  lies  east  of  the  line  of  Sandy  Street*, 
also  so  much  of  the  third  ward  as  lies  north  of  the  line  of 
Morgan  Street,  be  annexed  to  the  School  district  of  the 
first  ward.”  The  design  of  this  order  was  to  equalize  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  over  this  matter,  it 
being  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Board. 

2.  TIIE  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  according  to  the  commissioner’s  report 
is  as  follows: 

1867.  1868.  1869.* 

2611.  2814.  2836. 

Aid.  11,  §.  8,  of  the  Charter,  says,  ”It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  cause  an  abstract  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  under  the  age  of  twrenty-one  years  within  said  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  made,  and  to  furnish  the  same  with  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  required  in  Sect’s,  36  and  79,  in  an  act  to  estab- 
ish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,  approved  Feb. 
16,  1847,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  County.”  And  Sec. 
19,  provides,  that  “said  Board  of  Education  shall  publish 
annually  the  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  instructed 


*The  amendment  of  the  charter,  by  the  last  Legislature,  changed  the  age 
at  which  children  should  attend  school,  from  five  to  six  years,  and  the  di¬ 
minution  under  1869  is  only  apparent. 


Attendance . 
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the  preceding  year,  the  several  branches  of  education  pur¬ 
sued,  and  expenditures  of  each  school,  specifying  the 
sources  of  such  receipts  and  the  object  of  such  ex¬ 
penditure.”  The  statistics  of  our  schools  have  never  been 
preserved  in  such  form  as  to  enable  us  to  show  their  com¬ 
parative  condition  previous  to  1867,  when  the  graded  sys¬ 
tem  was  established.  Since  that  time  full  and  quite  accu¬ 
rate  statistics  have  been  preserved.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  registered  during  the  three  years  past,  is  as 
follows : 


1867-8.  1868-9.  1869-70. 

1556.  1725.  1682. 


As  previously  stated,  the  diminution  under  1870  is  only 
apparent — caused  by  changing  the  minimum  age.  The 
first  two  years  the  age  was  from  5  to  21,  and  the  last  from 
6  to  21.  Over  125  were  debarred  from  attending  the  last 
year  in  consequence  of  this  change. 

3.  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  days  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  is  as  follows : 

1867-8.  1968-9.  1869-70. 

171320.  186201.  161974|. 

There  are  two  causes  for  the  diminution  in  the  aggregate 
attendance  during  the  past  year,  viz:  the  change  in  the 
minimum  of  school  age,  and  the  closing  of  the  schools 
three  weeks  during  the  small-pox  excitement.  The  entire 
three  weeks  were  not  lost,  however,  as  the  schools  contin¬ 
ued  during  the  Spring  vacation.  The  schools  have  been 
in  session,  exclusive  of  holidays,  &c.,  one  hundred  and 
seventy -three  days,  and  had  all  the  pupils  registered, 
attended  every  day,  they  would  have  attended  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  290,986  days. 
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City  Schools. 


The  number  of  days  lost  while  pupils  were  considered 
members  of  the  schools  was  for — 

1867-8.  1868-9.  1769-70. 

16803.  16203.  16662^ 

The  rules  for  preventing  lost  time  have  been  strenuously 
opposed  from  the  commencement,  and  this  has  had,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  its  effect  upon  the  attendance.  Teachers  have 
been  urged  to  be  watchful,  and  to  keep  their  registers  with 
great  care,  that  the  exact  state  of  the  case  may  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Board  and  to  the  people. 

Every  candid  person  must  admit  that  over  16000  lost 
days  per  annum  is  altogether  too  much  for  profit  or  repu¬ 
tation.  With  the  co-operation  of  parents  this  can  be 
diminished.* 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  during  the  first  year  was 
91.1,  second  year,  93.2,  and  the  third  year,  90.5. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  past  three 
years  is  as  follows  : 

1867-8.  1868-9.  1869-70. 

10445.  9772.  7489. 

An  improvement  is  noticed  in  tardiness.  The  formation 
of  correct  habits  is  no  small  matter  with  youth.  The 
habit  of  punctuality  is  a  most  excellent  trait  in  a  business 
man  or  woman,  and  it  is  in  the  public  school,  where 
every  one  is  expected  to  be  promptly  in  his  place  at  the 
appointed  moment,  that  such  habits  are  formed.  Again, 
the  tardy  scholar  is  a  serious  detriment  to  his  class.  A 
little  more  care  on  the  part  of  parents  would  remedy  this 
evil.  Our  schools  are  far  behind  others  in  this  respect. 
Springfield,  with  2713  pupils  registered,  reports  only 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  4776  of  the  above  lost  days  were  in  consequence 
of  sickness. 
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3415  eases  of  tardiness  during  the  year — not  one-half  our 
number. 

The  per  cent  of  punctuality  for  the  past  three  years  was, 
for  the  first  year,  96,  for  the  second  year  93.2,  the  third 
year  97.  Showing  an  increase  of  three  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent  over  the  second  year,  and  one  per  cent  over  the 
first  year. 

5.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

The  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  tables  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  the  superintendent  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  graded  system,  and  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
show  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  ward 
schools.  The  number  in  each  branch  and  the  increase  of 
this  year  over  the  first,  is  compared. 


Study. 

First  year. 

Third  year. 

Increase. 

reading  there  were 

827 

1321 

494 

spelling  “  “ 

826 

1530 

704 

geography  “  “ 

462 

873 

405 

arithmetic  “  “ 

905 

1159 

257 

grammar  “  “ 

201 

322 

121 

history  “  “ 

72 

100 

28 

writing  “  “ 

389 

866 

477 

drawing  “  “ 

810 

1251 

441 

i.  of  pupils  registered 

1556 

1632 

126 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  are  but  126  pupils  more 
registered  this  year  than  there  were  the  first  year,  yet,  in 
reading,  writing,  geography,  and  drawing  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  about  four  fold:  while  in  spelling 
the  increase  is  about  six  fold,  and  in  grammar  and 
arithmetic  each  more  than  two  fold,  and  history  has 
gained  39  per  cent. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  great  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  numbers  in  the  various  branches, 
and  the  per  cent  of  scholarship  attained  during  the  ex¬ 
aminations  of  all  the  classes  in  nearly  all  the  grades 
below  the  sixth,  shows  a  corresponding  increase  in  that 
direction  also. 

The  standing  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  High  School 
this  year  shows  an  advance  of  17.  7  per  cent,  as  may  be 
2 
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seen  in  the  examination  papers  on  tile  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office.  Still  there  is  great  chance  for  farther 
improvement.  Much  depends  upon  the  ability  and  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  teachers.  If  these  are  selected  with  care, 
the  schools  will  be  improved,  but  if  selected  as  a  matter 
of  favoritism  or  charity,  and  the  places  given  to  relatives 
without  requisite  qualifications  as  has  been  done  in  some 
localities,  no  supervision,  however  efficient,  will  make 
them  good. 

6.  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  average  standing  of  the  pupils  ascertained,  by  a 
careful  oral  examination,  during  the  past  three  years  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  ward  schools,  is  as  follows: 
First  year  33  p.  c.,  Second  year,  42  p.  c.,  Third  year,  69  p.  c. 
These  examinations  have  been  conducted  from  time  to 
time  near  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  school  term 
and  are  made  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  study 


pursued. 

The  standing  of  classes  from  the  sixth  grade  on  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission  to  the  High  School  is  given  below. 
These  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  al¬ 
though  not  what  will  be  required  by  and  by,  yet  they 
show  a  very  commendable  degree  of  improvement,  at 
least  those  who  are  admitted.  The  averge  is  as  follows: 
The  first  year,  48.5  p.  c.,  second  year  50  p.  c.,  third  year, 
66.2  as  is  stated  elsewhere  many  who  have  applied  for 
admission,  have  failed,  and  have  been  requested  to  remain 
in  the  ward  school  till  better  prepared.  Some  bitter 
complaints  have  been  made  that  the  examinations  have 
been  too  severe,  the  questions  too  hard,  and  the  standard 
too  high;  but  that  such  complaints  are  unfounded,  no 
one  will  doubt,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
papers. 


7.  VISITATION. 

Never  have  the  schools  received  so  many  visits  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  there  is  no  better  criterion  of  an 
increasing  public  interest. 
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Age  of  Pupils. 

During  the  year  a  great  deal  of  earnest  discussion  has 
arisen  concerning  the  public  schools;  the  irrepressable 
taxation  question;  the  corporal  punishment  question; 
the  innovating  superintendent  question;  the  music  ques¬ 
tion,  and  other  questions  have  been  discussed  pro  and 
con ,  politically  and  otherwise;  and  the  result  has  been, 
many  have,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves, 
visited  the  schools.  The  following  shows  the  number  of 
visits  as  recorded  by  the  teachers  during  the  past  three 
years : 


1867-8 

1868-9. 

1869-70, 

Bv  parents, 

8 

68 

322 

“  Board, 

67 

52 

262 

“  Superintendent, 

346 

327 

733 

“  Strangers, 

100 

150 

780 

Total, 

420 

597 

1977 

The  above  figures  and  facts  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  schools,  not  that  they  are  what  they  ought 
to  be,  nor  what  they  will  become,  if  not  disturbed  by 
meddlesome  intrusion,  or  a  love  of  change.  Permanency 
is  highly  desirable,  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
success.  There  lias  been  considerable  talk,  but,  mere 
talk  against  schools,  or  against  individuals,  when  the 
results  of  their  labors  show  progress  and  prosperity, 
only  exhibits  efficiency,  and  is  no  cause  for  change. 

8.  AVERAGE  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  IX  SCHOOL. 


First 

Grade. 

Second 

Grade. 

Third 

Grade. 

Fourih 

Grade. 

Fifth 

Grade. 

Sixth 

Grade. 

Total 

Average. 

First  Ward,  7.3 

8.3 

10.2 

11. 

13. 

13. 

10.5 

Second  Ward,  7.2 

8.8 

10.4 

11.5 

12.3 

14. 

10.7 

Third  Ward,  7.1 

9.3 

10.5 

10.1 

12. 

14.8 

10.6 

Fourth  Ward,  7.5 

9.3 

11.1 

11.3 

12.9 

13.8 

11. 

Total,  7.3 

8.9 

10.5 

11.0 

12.5 

13.9 

10.7 

High  School,  males,  16.1 ;  Females,  16.1. 

Colored  School,  “  14  0  ;  “  12.6 

9.  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year 
was  thirty-two,  viz. :  six  in  the  first  ward,  six  in  the  second, 
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seven  in  the  third,  six  in  the  fourth,  two  in  the  colored 
school,  and  four  in  the  High  School,  and  the  music; 
teacher.  These  teachers  have  had  the  following  number 
of  pupils. 

In  the  first  ward  the  number  registered  to  a  teacher  is .  46 

Average  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher .  34 

In  the  second  ward, . “ .  56 

Average  daily  attendance, . “ .  40 

In  the  third  ward, . “ .  54 

Average  daily  attendance, . “ .  34 

In  the  fourth  ward, . “ .  51 

Average  daily  attendance . “ .  34 

In  the  colored  school, . “ .  60 

Average  daily  attendance, . “ . 32 

In  the  High  School, . “ .  37 

Average  daily  attendance . “ .  26 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  as  follows: 

Israel  Wilkinson,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  and 
principal  of  the  High  School .  $1800 

High  School. 

Harriet  Reed,  preceptress .  $600 

Julia  E.  Merritt,  assistant, .  ..  600 

E.  A.  Barber,  assistant,.. .  S00 


Total .  $2000 

First  Ward. 

W.  C.  Catherwood,  6th  grade .  $1000 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Milburn,  5tli  “ .  500 

Mrs.  Ellen  Ramsey  4tli  “ .  500 

Mary  W.  French,  3d  “ .  5  00 

Mollie  E.  King,  2d  “ .  500 

Addie  Stinson  1st  “ .  500 


Total .  $3500 

Second  Ward. 

Henry  Higgins,  6th  grade, .  $1000 

Lucy  D.  Wood,  5th  “ .  500 

Susan  F.  Ellis,  4th  “ .  500 

Mary  A.  Selby,  3d  “ .  500 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Morrison,  2d  “. . . .  500 

Mary  E.  Clark  1st  “ .  500 


Total .  $3500 


T-eachers. 
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Third  Ward. 

Mr.  W .  N.  Rutledge,  6tli  grade, . $1000 

Rebecca  Wood,  5th  “ .  500 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Caldwell,  4th  “ . 500 

Ida  Y.  Sawyer,  3d  “ . 500 

Mercy  Jackson,  2d  “ . 500 

Mrs.  Susan  Akers,  1st  “ . . .  500 

Rachel  Tomlin,  Brooklin  School . . . .  500 


Total, .  $4000 

Fourth  Ward. 

Attila  Rawlings,  6th  grade, .  $800 

Sarah  E.  Wright,  5th  “ .  500 

Mattie  Fisher,  4tli  “ .  500 

Lida  E.  Akers,  3d  “ . 500 

Eliza  J.  Hughs,  2d  grade,  “ .  500 

Sena  C.  Vaughn  1st  “ . 500 


Total, . . . . .  $3300 

Colored  School. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Grant,  principal .  $500 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Malone  assistant. .  500 


Total, .  $1000 

Mr.  A.  C.  Williams,  Music  teacher, . *  $1000 


Grand  total .  $20,100 


Average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum, .  $11,95 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  term, .  3,98 

Whole  number  of  nunils, .  1682 

Cost  of  tuition  in  music  per  pupil  for  a  year .  60  cts* 


In  consequence  of  frequent  changes  the  school  in  the 
third  ward,  has  not  done  so  well  as  if  might  have  done 
under  different  circumstances.  Our  schools  need  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  We  ought  not  to  try  experiments,  and 
no  inexperienced  person  ought  to  be  employed  in  our 
schools. 

Changes  ix  the  Fourth  Ward.  Mrs.  Storie  resigned 
Jan.  1st, 1870,  and  Miss  Rawlings  was  promoted  to  till  her 
place,  which  she  has  done  with  marked  ability  and 
success.  Miss  Wright  was  promoted  from  the  second  to 
the  fifth  grade,  which  position  she  has  filled  with  credit 
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to  herself ‘and  pupils,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Hughs,  was  elected 
to  till  the  2d,  grade. 

10.  TIIE  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  should  he  the  aim  of  every  one  to  elevate  the  schools. 

•/ 

The  ordinary  dictates  of  philanthropy  in  the  heart  of 
every  person,  who  regards  knowledge  better  than  ignor¬ 
ance,  warrant  this  aim.  While  I  would  not  disparage 
any  person  engaged  in  the  onerous  business  of  teaching, 
yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  candid  conviction, 
that  the  Board  made  a  mistake  a  year  ago  when  they 
appointed  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  my  absence.  The 
result  has  shown  and  proved  the  impropriety  of  appoint¬ 
ing  inexperienced  persons.  If  we  wish  good  schools  we 
must  have  good  teachers.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
a  poor  teacher  to  keep  a  good  school.  Good  teachers 
always  have  good  schools  whether  the  people  know  it  or 
not;  that  is,  their  teaching  is  philosophic  and  systematic 
and  wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Negli¬ 
gence,  prejudice,  or  self-interest  may  destroy  reputation, 
but  they  cannot  alter  the  fact.  The  workman’s  work  pro¬ 
claims  his  worth. 

11.  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Says  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  “The  examination  of 
teachers  and  of  scholars  constitutes  an  unerring  index  of 
the  condition  of  any  system  of  schools.  As  these  are 
thorough  or  ceremonial,  the  schools  will  rise  to  the  zenith 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  or  sink  to  the  nadir  of  worth¬ 
lessness  and  banefulness.” 

This  matter  has  been  neglected  in  our  schools.  It  has 
not  been  given  that  prominence  that  its  importance 
demands.  With  proper  care  there  need  not  be  a  poor 
school  in  our  city. 

12.  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  would  repeat  the  suggestion  of  last  year,  viz. :  that  our 
teachers  receive  salaries  commensurate  with  services  ren¬ 
dered.  We  have  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  the 
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best  Ladies’  Seminaries  in  this  city  and  in  Philadelphia 
who  are  teaching  on  a  salary  of  $500.  We  have  others 
who  have  graduated  at  Seminaries  equally  as  good  as  the 
last  mentioned,  and  after  having  taught  eight  or  ten  years 
have  attended  the  first  State  Normal  University  in  the 
country  and  graduated  there,  who  are  teaching  for  $500. 

Again,  we  have  those  who  have  not  graduated  any 
where,  and  who  have  never  taught  anywhere  before,  com¬ 
mencing  with  $500  per  annum.  The  idea  of  paying  a 
novitiate,  without  any  experience  whatever,  and  who  has 
the  whole  business  to  learn,  the  same  salary  we  do  an  old, 
experienced  teacher  is  simply  absurd  and  unjust,  and 
ought  to  be  rectified  at  once.  It  is  exceedingly  discour- 
aging  to  old  teachers  inasmuch  as  they  observe  that  those 
who  take  no  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work, 
and  who  have  never  expended  anything  for  a  special 
preparation,  receive  just  the  same  salary  as  those  who 
have  expended  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars  in  their  preparation  for  the  business.  In  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  premises,  therefore,  1  would  again  most 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  this  matter 
of  grading  the  teachers’  salaries. 

The  amount  of  salaries  paid,  and  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  different  grades,  is  as  follows: 


In  the  1st  grade,  six  teachers . .$3000 

In  the  2d  “  four  “  2000 

In  the  3d  “  four  “  2000 

In  the  4th  “  four  “  2000 

In  the  5th  “  four  “  200f 

In  the  6th  “  five  “  4300 

High  School  and  Superintendent, .  3800 

Music  teacher, .  1000 


Total . $20,100 


13.  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  acquaint 
himself- — 

“With  all  matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  organization  discipline 
and  instruction  of  public  schools,  to  the  end  that  all  the  children  of  this  city, 
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who  are  instructed  at  the  public  schools,  may  obtain  the  best  education 
which  these  schools  can  impart.  Seepage  11.  §  1.  Rules  and  Regulatoins . 

§  2.  He  shall  visit  all  the  schools  as  often  as  his  duties  will  permit,  and 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classifhcation  of  the  pupils  in  the 
several  schools,  and  to  the  apportionment  among  the  several  classes  of  the 
prescribed  studies.”  id. 

“§  4.  The  Superintendent  shall  carefully  observe  the  teaching  and 
discipline  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  report 
to  the  Board  whenever  he  shall  find  any  teacher  deficient,  or  incompetent, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties.”  id. 

In  obedience  to  this  duty  which  is  imposed  by  the 
Board  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  this  city  as  follow; 
the  first  ward  137  times,  the  second  ward  97  times,  the 
third  ward  170  times,  the  fourth  ward  93  times,  the  colored 
and  High  Schools  235  times;  total  visits  733. 

During  these  visits  I  have  conducted  over  one  hundred 
examinations  in  the  various  branches  and  published  a 
part  of  them  in  the  daily  paper.  They  have  been  both 
oral  and  written.  The  oral  were  conducted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Questions  in  the  book  were  selected  within 
the  limits  of  their  progress,  which  were  asked  by  the 
teacher,  and  answered  by  the  pupils.  Ten  questions 
were  propounded  to  each  one,  and  the  number  answered 
correctly  and  the  number  missed  were  noted.  The  average 
standing  of  the  classes  is  a  decided  improvement  upon 
what  has  been  heretofore  attained. 

The  written  examinations  have  been  confined  to  the 
sixth  grade.  The  following  questions  were  propounded: 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  number  and  figure  ?  What  is  the  radix 
of  our  notation  ? 

2.  What  two  methods  of  numeration  and  which  method  do  you  use? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  involved  in  subrtaction  when  the  figure  below  is 
greater  than  the  one  above  it? 

4.  Change  Is.  3d.  Ill.  Currency  to  Federal  Money. 

5.  Explain  the  principle  of  gettingthe  greatest  common  divisor  by  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

6.  What  is  a  multiple,  and  why  divide  by  any  number  that  will  divide 
two  or  more  numbers  in  getting  the  least  common  multiple  ? 

7.  State  and  illustrate  the  six  changes  in  fractions  which  do  not  alter 
their  value. 
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8.  Why  is  not  the  value  of  the  fraction  altered  when  you  divide  both 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number? 

9.  A  pile  of  wood  3  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  4  in.  long,  3  ft.  high  at  one  end  and  6 
ft.  high  at  the  other,  contains  how  many  cords?  and  what  is  it  worth  at  7s. 
od.  per  cord  foot,  Ill.  Currency? 

10.  A  sold  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  for  $9.50  and  lost  20  percent.  Would 
he  gain  or  lose  by  selling  the  same  at  $11.25,  and  what  per  cent.? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  our  language?  Classify  them  under 
three  heads  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Analyze  the  word  virtue  a^.d  give  the  sound  of  each  letter. 

3.  Write  four  ways  of  forming  the  plural  of  nounsand  tell  when  s  is  added, 
and  when  e&\ 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  lay  in  the  passive  voice. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  third  person  plural,  past 
perfect  tense,  active  voice. 

6.  Define  the  comparative  degree  and  compare  last ,  next  and  dutiful  by 
diminishing  the  positive. 

7.  Parse  the  sentence,  “  James,  that  book  contains  and  teaches  good 
maxims.” 

8.  What  are  the  different  uses  of  what  ?  Give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  Parse  the  words  italicised. 

“  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,  . 

We  can  make  our  deeds  sublime ; 

And,  departing ,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

10.  Correct  the  following,  if  they  need  correcting: — I  expected  to  have 
went  like  he  did.  I  done  the  work  before  he  had  come,  nether  william 
normary  have  recited,  let  the  paper  lay  flat  on  the  table. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  map?  and  in  what  way  are  they  drawn ? 

2.  How  many  different  kinds  of  circles,  and  for  what  are  they  used  ? 

3.  What  are  the  tropics  and  why  so  placed  ? 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

5.  What  is  the  population  of  Illinois  now,  or  at  the  last  census  ? 

6.  How  many  counties  has  Illinois  ? 

7.  Which  is  fartherest  north,  Quebec  or  London? 

8.  What  is  the  capital  of  Spain?  Austria?  Peru?  India?  Nevada? 

9.  What  are  the  territories  of  the  United  States?  How  many? 

10.  Name  four  principal  mountain  chains  in  the  Eastern  and  four  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  average  standing  of  the  class  in  the  fourth  ward 
was  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  the  others  it  fell  somewhat  be¬ 
low,  but  it  was  an  improvement  upon  previous  examina¬ 
tions. 

3 
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The  object  of  an  education  is  to  develop  the  human 
mind,  and  to  furnish  the  facts  of  science,  or  to  impart 
knowledge,  and  the  object  of  an  examination  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  the  end  has  been  attained.  Hence,  to  ask  no 
question  which  is  not  found  in  the  book  is  simply  absurd. 

The  pupil  who  says,  “I  cannot  answer  that  question 
because  it  is  not  in  my  book,”  is  not  educated,  especially 
if  the  question  involves  no  new  principle.  This  parrot¬ 
ing  answers  just  as  they  are  written  in  the  words  of  the 
author  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  much  of  our  teaching. 

Such  pupils  will  never  be  educated,  and  the  sooner  the 
whole  practice  is  abolished  the  better  for  the  children. 

Says  an  eminent  educator,  “Examinations  should  not 
be  conducted  by  those  who  have  conducted  the  recitations 
of  the  class.” 

How  often  have  we  seen  pupils  drilled  upon  certain 
specified  portions  until  they  can  repeat  them  verbatim, 
and  each  one  knows  his  part  so  we]]  that  lie  answers 
before  the  question  is  fairly  put,  thus  exposing  the  cheat, 
and  putting  the  teacher  to  shame  \  Such  an  examination 
is  a  farce.  Hence  to  avoid  all  collusion  let  disinterested 
persons  conduct  the  exercise,  and  let  the  diversity  between 
the  modes  of  recitations,  and  the  method  pursued  by  the 
examiner,  be  as  great  as  possible.  By  so  doing  an  old 
subject  will  be  presented  in  a  new  light,  and  if  they  have 
been  taught  principles  instead  of  words ,  this  new  order  of 
things  will  not  embarrass  them.  The  principles  of 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  are  the  same  in  all 
authors,  and  the  pupil  whose  instruction  has  been  of  this 
character,  cares  not  how  the  question  comes,  back  or  edge, 
— he  is  ready  to  meet  it  in  any  form.  How  different  the 
mere  verbatim  repeater,  who  has  been  manipulated  by  a 
mere  word  teacher  ?  He  knows  nothing  that  is  not  in  the 
book,  consequently  knows  nothing  of  the  science  or  art 
of  the  branch,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Is  a  business 
transaction  presented  to  him  ?  His  reply  is  “  I  dont 
know,  it  is  not  in  any  book !  ”  Ask  him  to  measure  a  pile 
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of  wood,  or  lay  off  an  acre  of  land,  the  width  being  given, 
and  he  replies  “It  is  not  in  my  book.”  “  My  stock  of 
goods  amounts  to  $20,500,  Selling  all  in  a  year  at  what 
per  cent  advance  must  I  sell  to  pay  me  a  salary  of  $1000 
per  annum  i ” — said  a  merchant  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
just  graduated  from  a  fashionable  seminary  .  “  I  don’t 

know,  I  didn't  find  any  such  thing  in  my  <  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  nor  in  my <  Trigonometry,1”  was  the  innocent 
reply. 

Says  one, “  The  difference  of  manner  between  the  teacher 
and  the  examiner,  may  and  will  puzzle  the  mere  mmioriter 
scholar — and  this  is  one  of  its  uses — to  detect  this  vicious 
habit  of  relying  on  memory  alone.”  But  to  the  scholar 
whose  mind  lias  been  disciplined,  who  has  been  made  to 
think,  who  has  been  taught  ideas  instead  of  words,  it 
only  affords  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  mental 
dexterity  which  scientific  teaching  has  enabled  him  to 
exhibit. 

Time  and  space  forbids  a  farther  discussion  of  this 
subject.  I  will  only  add  that  exa minations  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  would  know  what  our  teachers  are  doing, 
and  what  progress  the  pupils  are  making.  I  would  urge 
their  continuance,  both  oral  and  written,  and  would  say 
let  them  be  so  conducted  as  to  ascertain  all  that  has 
been  done  by  both  teacher  and  pupil;  let  them  be  of  such 
a  character,  that  the  result  shall  exhibit  the  standing  of 
both  in  the  light  of  truth,  extending  over  the  entire 
ground  of  the  studies  of  the  term.  Neither  would  I  be 
confined  to  the  catechetical  method,  but  require  the  pupil, 
when  the  topic  is  announced,  to  give  a  complete  analysis 
of  it  without  a  single  question  being  asked— not  in  the 
language  of  the  author,  but  in  the  pupil’s  own  phrase* 
ology;  and  when  his  views  are  objected  to,  let  him  defend 
them  with  a  manly  independence,  and  not  yield  a  point 
merely  at  the  dictum  of  another.  This  is  what  we  want, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  show  up,  and  sift  out 
those  who  are  unqualified  for  the  position  of  teacher. 
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Examinations  conducted  in  this  manner  “  will  exhibit  all 
the  effects  of  discipline,  instruction  and  education ;  the 
formation  of  habits;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  building  up  of  character. M 

14.  LADY  PRINCIPALS. 

I  would  repeat  the  recommendation  of  last  year  in 
regard  to  lady  principals.  Retrenchment  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  everywhere,  and  many  of  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  have  adopted  the  wisest  plan  in  order  to  retrench 
and  still  have  good  schools.  Bloomington,  Macomb, 
Rockford,  Galesburg,  Clinton  and  several  other  cities 
around  us  have  employed  lady  principals  in  their  ward 
schools,  and  by  so  doing  have  retrenched  their  expenses, 
and  preserved  their  schools  intact. 

I  will  freely  admit  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
to  make  our  public  schools  superior  to  any  other  schools, 
is  to  employ  first  class  men  principals,  and  first  class 
lady  assistants. 

Doing  this  our  expenses  for  tuition  will  stand  as 
follows: 

One  Superintendent . $1800 

One  first  class  principal  for  High  School .  2000 

Three  first  class  lady  assistants  “  “ . @$800 .  2400 

Four  first  class  men  principals  for  ward  school  @  $1500 .  60C0 

Four  first  class  primary  teachers . @  $600 .  2400 

Nineteen  first  class  lady  teachers  for  ward  schools  @  $500 .  9500 

One  music  teacher . 1000 

Total .  $25,100 

This  would  no  doubt  give  us  the  very  best  of  public 
schools,  and  with  this  outlay  our  people  would  be  the 
gainers  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

But  if  this  cannot  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  in 
creased  taxation,  then  the  next  best  thing  in  my  estimation 
is  the  following: 

[Now  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  saying 
nothing  about  what  ladies  ought  to  receive,  I  am  only 
stating  at  what  price  they  may  be  procured,  and  the 
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supply  and  demand  principle  is  the  same  in  this  case  as 

in  any  other.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating 

the  employment  of  ladies  at  less  salaries  than  gentlemen 

when  they  do  the  same  work.  Let  there  be  no  further 

missrepresentation  on  this  point.] 

It  must  be  admitted,  a  good  woman  teacher  is  better 

than  a  poor  man  teacher.  Those  who  are  ready  to  admit 

this  fact,  will  not  long  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  first  rate 

woman  teacher  is  better  than  a  second  rate  man  teacher  in 

every  respect.  Another  fact  is  obvious,  a  first  rate  man 

teacher  cannot  be  procured  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

But  first  rate  women  teachers  can  be  procured  for  eight 

hundred  dollars  a  year.  Now  if  the  Board  of  Education 

will  do  it,  they  may  have  better  schools  than  they  now 

have  at  less  cost;  vea,  I  will  ven+ure  the  assertion,  that 

with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Board  and  the  patrons 

of  the  schools,  they  will  increase  their  efficiency  and 

•-  */ 

scholarship  one  h  andred  per  cent  by  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment.  viz. 


One  Su perintendent . 

One  principal  of  the  High  School,  Lady, . 

O  ne  preceptress . . “ . 

One  assistant . “ . “ . . . 

Four  first  class  lady  principals  for  ward  schools  @  $803 


Nineteen  first  class  iady  teachers. . . . @  $500 

Four  lady  teachers . “ . @  $400 


$1800 
.  1000 
.  800 
.  600 
3200 
9500 
1600 


Total .  $18,500 

We  now  pay  $20,100  for  all  our  teachers;  hence  by 
making  the  arrangement  above  proposed,  better  results 
every  way  will  be  secured,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  will  be  saved  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  Jacksonville — retaining  the  music  teacher,  as  he 
should  be,  and  the  sum  of  $600  is  saved. 

Gentlemen,  are  you  willing  to  try  the  experiment  ?  The 
following  cities  have  tried  it,  and  the  superintendents 
report  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Bloomington  has  not  a  male  principal  in  the  ward 
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schools  and  only  one  man — -the  principal  of  the  High 
School, — and  twenty  six  lady  teachers. 

Macomb  has  but  one  man  and  nine  lady  teachers. 

Rockford  has  but  two  men  and  forty-two  lady  teachers. 

Galesburg  has  not  a  man  teacher  but  twenty-seven  lady 
teachers. 

Clinton  has  all  lady  teachers. 

Decatur  has  but  two  men  and  twenty-six  lady  teachers. 

All  the  above  cities  have  superintendents.  Many  other 
cities  east  and  west  are  working  under  this  system.  They 
employ  one  general  male  superintendent  who  gives  his 
whole  time  to  the  schools,  and  place  all  the  grades  in  the 
hands  of  ladies.  These  ladies  succeed  in  teaching  and 
disciplining  their  respective  charges  just  as  well  as  men 
do,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  will  produce  better  results  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Says  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  president  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  For  the 
more  thorough,  extensive  and  permanent  impro  vement  in 
the  public  scoools  I  would  encourage  the  more  extensive 
and  permanent  employment  of  female  teachers.  Their 
more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals,  stronger 
interests  and  greater  tact  and  contentment  in  managing 
and  instructing  young  children,  and  of  their  power  when 
properly  developed,  of  governing  even  the  most  icild  and 
stubborn  minds  by  moral  influences  is  evident.  Two-thirds 
at  least  of  all  the  schools  which  I  visited,  would  have  been 
better  taught  by  female  teachers,  who  could  have  been 
employed  at  half  the  compensation  actually  paid  to  the 
male  teachers.  Convinced  as  I  am  from  many  years  ob¬ 
servation  in  public  schools,  that  these  institutions  will 
never  exert  the  influence  they  should  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  children  educated  in  them,  till  a  larger 
number  of  well  trained  and  accomplished  females  are 
employed  permanently  as  teachers,  either  as  principals 
or  assistants,  I  have  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  urg¬ 
ed  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office. v  T1  Lere  is  no  greater 
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living  educator  in  America  than  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 
But  he  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Says  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann.  “  That  females  are  incomparably  better 
teachers  for  young  children  than  males,  cannot  admit  of 
a  doubt.  Their  manners  are  more  mild  and  gentle,  and 
lienee  more  in  consonance  with  the  tenderness  of  child¬ 
hood.  They  are  endowed  by  nature  with  stronger  pa¬ 
rental  impulses,  and  this  makes  the  society  of  children 
delightful,  and  turns  duty  into  pleasure.  Their  minds 
are  less  drawn  from  their  employment  by  the  active  scenes 
of  life ;  and  they  arc  less  intent  and  scheming  for  future 
honors  or  emoluments.  *  *  They  are  of  purer  morals. 
In  the  common  and  notorious  vices  of  the  age,  profanity, 
intemperance  fraud  and  falsehood,  there  are  twenty  men 
to  one  woman;  and  although  as  life  advances,  the  com¬ 
parison  grows  more  and  more  unfavorable  to  the  male 
sex,  yet  the  beginnings  of  vice  are  early,  even  when  their 
developments  are  late;  on  this  account,  therefore  females 
are  infinitely  more  fit  than  males  to  be  the  guides  and 
exemplars  of  young  children.”  Such  are  the  views  of  the 
greatest,  noblest  and  best  educator  America  ever  produced. 

Says  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice,  State  Superintendent  of 


Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  “It  is  with 
undisguised  pleasure  that  I  point  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
eight-tenths  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  are  females.  *  *  It  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  the  influence  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  daily  developing  mind  and  character  in  our  schools. 
To  teach  and  train  the  young  seems  to  be  one  of  the 


chief  missions  of  woman.  Herself  high-minded,  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  daily  contact 
unconsciously  aspire.  Gentle  herself,  she  renders  them 
gentle.  Pure  herself,  she  makes  them  pure.  The  fire 
which  truly  refines  the  ore  of  character  can  be  kindled 
only  by  her  hand.  Woman  is  more  deeply  read  than 
man  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature — at  least,  in  that 
of  children.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
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say  that  her  superior  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  intui¬ 
tive  Better  her  discipline  of  love,  than  his  reformatory 
theories  and  austere  rules  and  stringent  systems.  Her 
touch  conquers  the  rebelliousness  which  his  but  increases. 
Her  persuasive  reproofs  far  exceed  his  stern  menaces  and 
cold  logic.” 

With  these  authorities,  I  freely  confess,  I  am  willing  to 
stand,  and  it  is  but  the  candid  expression  of  my  humble 
opinion  and  many  years  observation,  that  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  teaching  the  youth  in  all  the  grades  of  our 
public  schools,  women  excel  the  men.  In  manners,  more 
retined  ;  in  thought,  more  pure  ;  in  words,  more  chaste ; 
in  action,  more  graceful  ;  in  morals,  more  strict  ;  in 
religious  sentiments,  more  heavenly — in  every  respect 
she  is  a  fitter  example  to  be  constantly  before  the  child. 
Children  are  creatures  of  imitation.  If,  then,  a  teacher 
is  uncultivated  and  boorish,  ungentlemanly  and  boister¬ 
ous,  undignified  and  slovenly  in  his  manners,  ungram¬ 
matical  in  his  conversation  and  irregular  in  liis  rule,  this 
fatal  example  will  make  such  an  impress  upon  the  tender 
mind  that  time  itself  will  not  eradicate  it.  Those  who 
have  the  matter  in  charge  cannot  be  too  careful  in  select¬ 
ing  teachers. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  that  in  the  field  of  teaching,  wo¬ 
men  have  been  unusually  successful,  and  have  gradually 
superseded  men  in  most  of  the  schools.  According  to 
the  last  census  there  were  in  the  United  States  150.241 
teachers,  of  whom  100,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  were 
women.  In  some  particular  States  the  proportion  was 
greater.  In  Massachusetts,  there  were  six  times  as  many 
women  teachers  as  men.  In  Vermont  the  proportion  was 
five  to  one,  and  in  Iowa  three  to  one.  In  the  large  cities 
the  preponderance  of  women  as  teachers  is  most  marked. 
In  Chicago  there  are  twenty -four  men  to  241  women  ;  in 
Cincinnati,  60  to  324  ;  in  Milwaukee,  14  to  70  ;  St.  Louis 
has  18  to  166  ;  San  Francisco,  56  to  183.  In  the  eastern 
States,  the  difference  is  increased  ;  Boston  has  only  67 
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men  to  565  women  among  her  teachers  ;  Providence,  nine 
to  142  ;  Brooklyn,  27  to  510  ;  Philadelphia,  82  to  1,217  ; 
Baltimore,  42  to  825;  and  Washington  4  to  56.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  southern  city  except  Louisville,  which 
has  29  men  to  108  women.  In  New  York,  in  1860,  three- 
quarters  of  the  public  school  teachers  were  women.  In 
1866  there  were  only  178  men  among  more  than  2,000 
teachers,  and  the  relative  numbers  remain  about  the 
same. 

It  is  asked,  “  If  women  are  superior  as  teachers,  why 
not  appoint  one  as  superintendent  ?”  This  question 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  those  opposed  to  women  teach¬ 
ers,  and  we  answer,  using  their  own  dodge  :  “  If  a  man 
is  needed  at  all  he  is  needed  in  that  position,  and  would 
furnish  all  the  man  influence  necessary  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order.” 

15.  THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 

We  have  more  than  the  usual  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  our  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause — and 
these  causes  are  numerous — we  find  that  the  lower  grades 
of  our  schools  are  crowded  nearly  all  the  year.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  find  pupils  enough,  sufficiently  quali¬ 
fied,  to  be  advanced  into  the  5th  and  6th  grades.  The 
first  year  this  state  of  things  was  expected,  but  it  was 
anticipated  the  difficulty  would  be  remedied  within  the 
time  that  has  elapsed.  It  is  not  remedied,  and,  to-day, 
it  is  just  as  bad,  or  nearly  so,  in  three  of  the  schools,  as 
at  tlie  beginning.  The  amount  of  labor  performed  in 
each  grade  lias  been  carefully  noted,  and  the  division  of 
the  whole  among  the  grades  according  to  average  ability 
has  been  made  ;  but,  as  above  stated,  before  the  pupils 
reach  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  they  fall  off,  and  only  a 
small  number  are  left  for  the  principal’s  room.  During 
the  past  year  the  number,  as  reported  by  the  principals, 
is  as  follows  :  six  in  the  first,  sixteen  in  the  second,  fifteen 
in  the  third  and  thirty -eight  in  the  fourth  ward.  Total, 
seventy-five.  Hence  only  75  pupils  who  were  really 
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qualified  have  been  in  the  sixth  grade  during  the  year. 

It  has  been  found  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the 
principals  something  to  do,  to  take  (in  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned)  almost  the  entire  grade  below  and  place  them  in 
the  principal’s  room  before  they  were  qualified  to  enter  it. 
and  in  the  first  ward  they  have  been  taken  from  two  or 
three  grades,  and  these  rooms  have  exhibited  the  strange 
anomaly  of  mixed  schools  at  the  top  of  a  graded  system. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  recommend  that  these 
75  pupils,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  gathered  into  two 
schools,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of 
town,  thereby  preserving  our  graded  system  intact ;  and 
if  men  must  be  employed  to  teach  these  grades,  only  one 
would  be  needed  where  we  now  have  three,  and  the  result 
would  be  just  as  good  work  and  a  saving  of  one  thou- 
and  dollars  per  annum. 

The  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  sixth  grade  would  be 
needed  for  the  grades  below,  and  could  be  governed  by 
women  as  well  as  the  other  rooms  are. 

16.  MUSIC. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  singing  and  reading 
music  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  decided  success. 
The  science  has  been  taught  in  such  a  way  that  many 
classes  can  read  a  new  piece  at  once,  and  sing  it  correctly. 
Mr.  Williams  has  performed  his  work  admirably,  and  lie 
is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Had  there  been  no  outside 
influence  against  the  music  teacher  much  more  would 
have  been  accomplished  :  as  it  is,  enough  has  been  done 
to  convince  the  friends  of  education  that  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  education  would  be  a  serious  damage  to  our 
schools.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  The  cost  per  pupil  is  only  sixty  cent*  a 
year,  and  this  gives  the  poor  man’s  child  an  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  with  the  rich.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  philan¬ 
thropist  will  oppose  music  in  our  public  schools,  for  if 
any  class  of  persons  need  the  refining  influence  of  music 
it  is  the  class  who  are  being  instructed  therein. 
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17.  GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  COMPARED. 

In  the  graded  system  of  schools  the  most  obvious  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  teachers’ 
labors  without  any  increase  of  expense.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  know  the  advantages  of 
classification.  A  class  of  ten  can  be  as  easily  and  as 
readily  instructed  as  a  single  pupil,  if  they  are  of  the 
same  attainments  and  capacity,  and  are  pursuing  the 


same  study. 

In  an  ungraded  school  there  can  be  no  classification, 
and  tlie  teacher  is  obliged  to  divide  his  time  among  the 


individual  members  at  random.  The  advantages  of 
recitation  are  therefore  lost,  or  at  least  so  crippled  for 
want  of  time  that  they  amount  to  nothing.  To  illustrate 
this  subject  :  We  have  1600  pupils,  more  or  less,  register¬ 
ed  in  our  public  schools,  ranging  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  We  have  six  teachers  in  each  ward  school 
and  four  in  the  High  School,  making  ten  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  as  they  now  stand.  The  studies  pursued 
in  all  the  schools  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  mental 
arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
drawing,  map-drawing,  IT.  S.  history  in  ward  schools, 
ancient  history,  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  rhetoric,  analysis,  physiology,  geometry,  survey¬ 
ing,  navigation,  methods  of  teaching,  &c. 

Here,  then,  are  thirty  different  branches  which  must  be 
brought  into  each  school  if  we  do  not  grade.  Suppose 
we  abandon  the  graded  system,  and  separate  the  1600 
pupils  into  four  equal  parts,  giving  400  to  each  ward 
school.  Now,  if  we  divide  this  400  into  ten  equal  parts 
vertically,  so  that  pupils  of  all  ages  and  attainments  go 
to  the  same  school,  we  shall  have  an  ungraded  school 
with  pupils  studying  thirty  different  branches  and  ranging 
from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  forty  in  each  room, 
and  all  taught  by  one  teacher.  We  have  had  during  the 
past  year  the  following  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch, 
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viz.  :  A,  B,  C’s,  88  ;  reading,  I486  ;  spelling,  1580  ;  geo¬ 
graphy,  873  ;  physical  geography,  24  ;  mental  arithme¬ 
tic,  1152;  written  arithmetic,  721;  grammar,  437  ;  history, 
138  ;  writing,  897  ;  map-drawing,  274  ;  drawing,  977  ; 
algebra,  84;  geometry,  7;  Latin,  28  ;  French,  11  ;  Normal. 
40  ;  rhetoric,  10  ;  surveying,  6  ;  navigation,  5  ;  book¬ 
keeping,  11;  gymnastics,  57;  composition,  448 ;  declama¬ 
tion,  428,  &c.  Now,  what  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  do  with  at  least  one  pupil  in  each  of  the  above 
branches  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  obvious  to  tin* 
practical  educator,  but  its  absurdity  may  not  appear  at 
once  to  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teaching. 

This  discussion  may  seem  uncalled  for,  but  when  we 
see  remarks  like  the  following,  in  the  highest  official 
documents,  that  the  graded  System  “  requires  not  only  a 
larger  number  of  buildings  but  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  teachers,”  and  that  “  very  serious  objections  are  urged 
against  it and  when  we  witness  the  efforts  made  and 
steps  taken  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  school  district 
system,  it  seems  right  and  proper  to  show  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

In  the  graded  system,  instead  of  cutting  through  the 
ten  strata  vertically  and  putting  some  of  all  ages  into 
each  school,  we  divide  horizontally  and  place  those  only 
of  the  same  attainments  in  the  same  room.  In  this  case 
the  formation  of  large  and  regular  classes  can  be  easily 
made.  In  the  former,  only  indifferent  and  poor  schools 
will  be  realized  with  the  best  of  teachers  ;  in  the  latter 
all  of  them  will  be  good  with  good  teachers. 

The  expense  of  instruction  given  to  a  pupil  in  the  two 
cases  is  vastly  different.  Reckoning  the  teacher’s  wages 
at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  two  recitations  a  day  of  half-an- 
hour  each  for  a  single  pupil  would  cost  the  city  fifty  cents. 
If  the  same  pupil  was  in  a  class  of  ten,  his  two  daily 
recitations  would  cost  but  five  cents  ;  in  a  class  of  twenty- 
five,  only  two  cents. 
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Again,  if  we  distribute  the  time  of  tlie  teacher  so  that 
each  pupil  gets  his  just  share,  the  one  in  a  class  of  twen- 
ty-five  in  conjunction  with  other  members,  would  receive 
twenty-five  times  as  much  time  as  if  alone.  It  requires 
no  more  time  for  a  teacher  to  explain  a  principle  to  a 
class  of  ten  or  twrenty-five  than  it  does  to  a  single  person. 

Says  that  eminent  educator,  Dr.  Sears,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Peabody  fund,  “  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  superior 
economy  of  those  schools  whose  pupils  are  arranged  in 
convenient  classes,  over  that  of  schools  in  which  only  a 
few  pupils  can  be  associated  in  the  same  class.  In 
schools  properly  graded,  classes  consisting  of  twenty 
persons  can  be  as  well  instructed  as  an  individual  could 
be  in  the  same  time.  In  the  common  district  school 
either  one  part  must  receive  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  attention,  and  the  remainder  suffer  from  neglect,  or  all 
must  be  taught  in  that  hurried  and  superficial  manner 
which  is  of  but  little  value. 

Again,  a  graded  school  is  more  easily  governed  than  a 
mixed  school.  A  proper  grading  makes  two  ('lasses  in 
each  branch,  and  while  one  is  reciting  the  other  class  is 
engaged  in  preparing  the  next  lesson,  and  tin4  time  inter¬ 
vening  between  recitations  will  not  be  so  long  that  the 
pupil  gets  wreary  in  studying  and  sitting  still,  which 
must  inevitably  be  the  case  in  an  ungraded  school. 

Another  argument  is,  pupils  in  a.  graded  school  are 
subjected  to  better  mental  discipline.  All  growth,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  must  advance  in  harmony  with 
organic  laws.  Each  step  of  progress  must  be  taken  in 
order.  The  wrork  of  to-day  must  be  the  continuation  of 
yesterday’s  wrork.  But  such  orderly  arrangement  is  im¬ 
possible  in  an  ungraded  school — it  is  sacrificed  just  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  mixture  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  recitations. 

Another  point  gained  is  a  healthy  intellectual  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  companionship  in  study.  But  time 
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and  space  forbid  any  further  amplification  upon  these 
points.  They  are  only  hinted  at  with  a  view  of  averting 
the  calamity  of  going  back  to  a  system  which  lias  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 


18.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  authority  to  pass  rides  and  regulations  lies  entirely 
within  tlie  Board.  Article  11.  §  5,  of  the  city  charter  is 
as  follows:  “  Said  Board  shall  have  full  power  *  *  * 
to  pass  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  their 
powers  into  complete  execution;  and  for  the  government 
of  their  own  body,  their  officers,  agents  and  servants,  and 
providing  for  their  meetings  and  adjournments;  and 
generally  to  have  and  possess  all  power  and  authority 
necessary  for  the  proper  establishment  and  control  of  an 
effective  system  of  graded  schools  within  said  district.” 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  the  Board  is  the  legislative 
power  or  branch.  The  Superintendent  has  never  passed 
any  rules,  or  made  any  regulations,  neither  is  he  author- 

j  •/  o 


ized  so  to  do  by  the  charter,  or  by  the  Board.  He  may 
suggest  and  **  Report  to  the  Board  any  by-laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  he  may  deem  expedient,”  and  “the  Board  may 
adopt  them,”  but  lie  has  no  authority  to  adopt,  and  never 
has  adopted  any  rules  whatever,  as  the  first  Board  had 
already  adopted  the  present  rules  before  he  was  consulted 
in  regard  to  them. 

o 


“  The  principals  are  allowed  by  the  Board  (see  Regula¬ 
tions,  rule  VIII.  page  8)  to  establish  special  rules  for 
securing  good  order  in  the  building  and  on  the  grounds, 
&c.”  All  the  rules  now  in  force  have  been  established  by 
the  Board  and  principals,  and  not  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  although  there  are  some,  like  good  laws  upon  our 
statute  books  that  seldom,  attract  notice,  as  there  is  no 
particular  use  for  them  at  present,  still  they  are  in  the 
main  good  enough.  Those  that  awaken  opposition  are 
for  the  prevention  of  truancy,  absenteeism  and  tardiness, 
and  this  opposition  originates  from  two  classes  of  persons, 
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Viz. :  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled  on  other  people’s 
account,  and  those  who  do  not  care  whether  their  children 
attend  school  or  not.  As  the  people  become  accustomed 
to  thorough  discipline,  correct  teaching  and  good  schools, 
these  objections  will  wear  away.  Much  less  is  said  now 
.than  formerly,  and  as  the  people  become  acquainted  with 
the  absolute  necessities  of  a  good  system,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  no  serious  complaint  from  any  one. 

The  rules  have  undergone  some  changes  but  are  not 
materi  al  ly  al  tered . 


19.  CHANGE  OF  TEACHERS.  . 

Rule  XXI II,  page  10,  of  the  regulations  is  as  follows: 

“Teachers  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  required  to  teach 
;u  any  public  school,  or  i  i  the  department,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  the  interests  of  the  school  may  demand.” 


This  is  understood  by  every  teacher  before  engaging. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  rule  is  patent  to  every  one  at  all 

experienced  in  school  matters.  A  teacher  not  unfrequently 

fails  in  one  department  but  succeeds  in  another.  Again, 

prejudice  is  removed  by  making  such  changes,  and  no 

one  is  injured  by  them. 

»/  • 

Whatever  blame  may  attach  to  any  one  in  any  change 

•  '  •/  •/  C  ; 

which  may  have  been  made,  the  Superintendent  certainly 

has  never  made  any,  has  no  authority  to  make  any,  as 

•  '  •  */ 

the  matter  lies  entirely  within  the  Board.  He  most 
heartily  approves,  however,  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  he  would  avoid  no 
responsibility  that  legitimately  belongs  to  him. 

He  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  future,  to  avoid  all 
controversy  and  unnecessary  disturbance,  complaints  and 
censures,  that  the  Board  act  promptly  and  decidedly,  and 
if  any  teacher  should  complain  of  this  matter  again  when 
it  is  so  distinctly  specified,  that  he  or  she  be  invited  to 
make  room  for  a  successor. 


20.  REGISTERS  AX1)  CLASS  BOOKS. 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  passed  by  the  Board  of 
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Education  in  1867,  is  the  following  requirement,  Rule  VI. 
page  8: 

“  The  Principal  and  assistants  of  each  school  shall  keep  such  records  as 
will  show  the  name,  age,  nativity  and  residence  of  each  pupil,  together  with 
the  name,  nativity  and  occupation  of  the  parent  or  guardian ;  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils,  embracing  the  date  of  each  admission  and  discharge ;  the 
whole  number  of  different  scholars  enrolled,  average  number  belonging, 
average  attendance  and  number  of  cases  of  tardiness.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  all  records  and  class  books  shall  be  sent  by  the  Principals  to  the  office 
of  the  School  Board  for  inspection.” 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Board  as  set  forth 
in  this  rule  the  Superintendent,  at  their  order,  secured 
from  Adams,-  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago,  the  most 
approved  register  and  class  book,  so  that  teachers  should 
keep  the  items  above  enumerated  with  as  little  labor  as 
possible.  Nothwith standing  many  and  bitter  complaints 
were  made  against  the  Superintendent  for  the  great 
amount  of  useless  labor  he  had  imposed  upon  the  teachers 
in  consequence  of  this  rule!  Some  of  these  complaints 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  so  that  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  prejudice  was  created,  but  as  the  Superintendent 
possessed  no  authority  to  make,  or  abolish  any  rules  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  the  justice  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  censures  so  freely  bestowed  upon  him  by 
these  benevolent  individuals. 

21.  teachers’  reports. 

In  every  city  where  a  graded  system  of  schools  has 
been  introduced,  so  far  as  I  know,  teachers  are  required 
to  make  at  least  two  sets  of  reports  monthly,  one  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  one  to  the  parents.  Some  cities 
require  daily  reports. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  in  other  cities  the  Board 
enacted  the  following  rule: 

“The  Principal  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the  monthly  reports 
required  of  himself,  and  the  several  teachers  assisting  him.  These  reports 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  on  or  before  the  Monday 
evening  next  following  the  last  day  of  the  month  covered  by  the  report. 
He  shall  also  furnish  a  report  of  the  attendance,  scholarship  and  behavior 
of  each  pupil  in  the  several  departments  to  the  parents  of  the  same.  This 
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monthly  report,  on  being  signed  by  the  parent,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Principal.”  (See  Regulations  page  7.  Rule  III.) 


In  compliance  with  this  command  of  the  Board  of  which 
our  first  Mayor  was  president  when  the  above  was  enacted, 
the  Superintendent  prepared  printed  blanks,  in  order  to 
make  the  work  as  light  as  possible.  As  many  of  our 
teachers  were  unacquainted  with  this  business  it  seemed 
quite  a  task,  and  much  talk,  and  several  newspaper 
squibs  reflecting  upon  the  Superintendent  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  These  reports,  however,  are  made  from  the  class 
books  and  registers,  and  will  occupy  an  experienced 
teacher  but  an  hour  or  two  each  month,  in  fact,  the  report 
to  the  Superintendenr  can  be  made  in  twenty  minutes  if 
the  register  be  properly  kept. 


22.  SUSPENSION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  following  rule  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  Sept.  18,  1867,  in  the  absence,  and  without 
consolation  with  the  Superintendent,  and  the  same  was 
placed  in  his  hands  and  the  teachers  to  lie  carried  into 
execution : 

XIIL  4  ‘  Seat  forfeited. — By  an  absence  of  four  half  days  in  four  successive 
weeks,  a  scholar  shall  forfeit  his  or  her  seat,  unless  bringing  a  written 
excuse  Irom  parent  or  guardian,  stating  such  absence  to  have  been  caused 
by  sickness.  A  seat  once  forfei  ted  can  be  resumed  only  by  a  special  permit 
from  the  Superintendent.  A  pupil  who  shall  forfeit  his  seat  a  second  time 
can  only  be  restored  b}1"  a  vote  of  the  Board.”  See  Regulations  p.  4. 

They  were  to  obey  its  commands,  and  were  allowed  no 
discretion  in  the  matter.  No  rule,  perhaps,  has  met  with 
more  violent  opposition  from  the  beginning.  The  rules 
had  been  published  but  a  few  days  before  articles  appeared 
in  the  daily  paper  headed  “  Administration  of  our  public 
schools.' ”  “Light  wanted,”  &c.  This  was  replied  to  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Board,  and  several  articles  passed  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  Board  Oct.  23d,  1867,  felt 
compelled  to  modify  the  rule  as  follows  : 

“  Pupils  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  grades  of  the 
Public  Schools  who  may  forfeit  their  seats  under  rule 
XIII.  of  the  published  rules  and  regulations  will  hereafter 
5 
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apply  to  the  principals  of  the  ward  school  to  which,  they 
belong,  to  be  restored;  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  only 
will  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
be  restored  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  their  seats  under  said 
rule  13. 

“  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

H.  O.  Cassell,  Clerk.” 

Oct.  31,  1867,  at  an  informal  meeting  they  made  a 
second  modification  as  follows: 

“  Any  pupil  in  the  public  schools  (except  in  the  primary 
department)  who  may  be  absent  four  half  days  during 
four  consecutive  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  any  month, 
(except  on  account  of  sickness)  shall  forfeit  his  seat.  On 
application  to  the  principal  of  the  ward  school  to  which 
the  pupil  belongs,  he  may  be  restored.  If  the  absence  is 
repeated  during  the  month,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  restored 
the  second  time.  Should  it  occur  the  third  time  during  the 
same  month,  the  case  may  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Education.” 

This  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and  Nov.  5th, 
1867,  a  third  modification  was  made,  and  the  clerk  sent 
the  following  resolution  to  the  superintendent: 

Resolved ,  that  rule  number  13,  regulating  the  forfeiture 
of  seats  in  the  public  schools  of  Jacksonville,  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  the  parent  or  guardian  to  apply 
to  the  principal  of  the  ward  school  to  which  the  pupil 
belongs,  to  be  re-instated,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  except  in  the  first 
grade  which  is  exempt.  After  the  restoration  the  princi¬ 
pal  may  refer  the  case  to  the  superintendent  at  his 
discretion;  and  after  once  restored  by  the  superintendent, 
the  case  may  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education.” 

This  is  the  rule  as  it  stands  at  present.  During  this 
controversy  much,  was  said  against  the  superintendent 
in  connection  with  the  rules  and  regulations, — that  he  had 
brought  them  from  the  east — that  they  were  not  adapted 
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to  our  western  people,  &c.,  when  the  fact  was,  he  had  no¬ 
thing*  to  do  with  them  except  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the 
Board  were  executed  according  to  the  following  Rule  XXI. 
page  10: 

The  Regulations. — All  teachers  shall  acquaint  themselves  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  School  Board,  and  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  in  their 
enforcement. 

Evidently  the  whole  matter  of  graded  schools,  proper 
discipline,  and  thorough  instruction  was  hut  imperfectly 
understood,  and  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  were 
entirely  misapprehended  by  the  people  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  teachers. 

23.  TEXT -BOOKS. 


Art.  11.  §  5,  of  the  city  charter,  says  that  the  “  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  full  power  *  *  *  to  furnish 
the  schools  with  the  necessary  books,  fixtures,  furniture, 
apparatus  and  library  or  libraries.” 

Rule  V.  p.  4.  Regulations  says: 

1‘  Books,  Slates,  etc. — Each  pupil  shall  come  provided  with  the  necessary 
books,  slates,  etc.” 


The  power  to  authorize  any  change  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Board,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  disregard  their 
authority,  or  introduce  any  book  without  their  order. 
Me  it  her  the  superintendent  nor  the  teachers  may  introduce 
any  book  whatever  except  those  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

The  state  of  the  text-books  in  the  schools  was  decidedly 
mixed  and  multitudinous.  Xo  less  than  nineteen  differ¬ 
ent  books  were  required  by  each  pupil  who  should  go 
through  the  different  grades  of  the  ward  schools.  There 


were  seven  reading  books,  four  arithmetics,  three  geo¬ 
graphies,  two  grammars,  two  histories  and  one  speller. 
Moreover  several  different  editions  of  the  same  book  were 
in  nearly  every  school,  which  seriously  militated  with 
classification.  The  Board  were  advised  that  four  reading 
books  of  a  series,  two  arithmetics,  two  geographies,  one 
grammar,  one  history  and  one  speller  were  all  that  were 


needed  in  the  ward  schools.  The  old  books  were  not 
continued  because  the  different  editions  rendered  it  unwise 
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to  do  so  and  the}"  had  been  in  use  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
more  or  less,  and  because  the  new  books  were  much 
superior  in  every  way,  and  could  be  purchased  at  half 
price  while  the  old  ones  would  cost  full  price. 

The  cost  of  one  set  of  the  old  books  was . Si 4.25 


The  cost  of  one  set  of  the  new  books  is .  9.20 

Difference .  85.05 


As  there  are  1682  pupils  registered  this  difference  would 
amount  to  88494.10,  when  each  pupil  shall  have  passed 
the  several  grades  of  our  schools.  This  multiplicity  of 
books  has  been  a  real  cause  of  complaint,  and  many 
poor  people  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure 
the  necessary  outfit.  As  it  was,  at  every  promotion 
from  one  room  or  grade  to  another,  each  pupil  was  obliged 
to  buy  a  new  book  unless,  perhaps,  he  might  receive  one 
from  an  older  brother,  which  was  not  often  the  case,  as  it 
was  generally  worn  out.  Now  the  same  book  will  last 
in  two  rooms  at  least,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
change  in  the  readers  at  the  high  school. 

The  Board  in  a  very  judicious  manner  made  the 
arrangement  that  when  classes  were  promoted,  and  the 
pupils  were  obliged  to  get  new  books,  then  the  series 
prescribed  should  be  procured.  This  would  not  increase 
the  expense  in  one  family  out  of  fifty,  inasmuch  as  the 
new  books  were  to  be  furnished  at  half  price,  and  the 
grammars  were  an  even  exchange. 

24.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  city  charter,  art.  xi,  §  5,  provides  that  “The  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  full  power  *  *  *  to  appoint 
a  general  superintendent  of  schools,  prescribe  his  duties 
and  fix  his  salary,  and  to  appoint  all  other  agents  and 
servants  and  fix  their  pay.”  Their  authority  is  unlimited 
in  this  matter  and  the  Statute  is  imperative.  It  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  Legislature. 

The  necessity  of  a  superintendent  has  become  a  fixed 
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fact  among  educators.  The  best  interest  of  the  schools 
demands  supervision  close  and  critical. 

No  one  disputes  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of 
such  an  officer  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  rail¬ 
roads,  corporate  companies,  and  Sabbath  Schools — even 
a  Board  of  Education  cannot  build  a  school-house 
without  employing  and  paying  a  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  If  any  of  these  need  supervision, 
schools  certainly  do,  for  as  they  increase  in  number, 
duties  multiply  and  daily  supervision  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  interests  of  education  render  it  apparent  that 
this  service  should  be  performed  by  a  capable,  responsible 
agent,  for  the  Board  have  not  the  time  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  the  work.  The  history  of  the  office  of  school 
superintendent  proves  its  utility  and  efficiency. 

The  first  appointment  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the 
City  Council  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  in  1839.  Mr.  Nathan 
Bishop  then  tutor  in  Brown  University,  was  elected  to 
the  office  which  he  held  for  the  period  of  twelve  years. 

At  that  time  it  was  a  new  feature  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  IJ.  S.,  but  the  beneficial  effects  were  imme¬ 
diately  visible.  The  Committee  in  their  report  said,  “The 
new  era  in  our  schools  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent,  which  is  literally  the  right  arm  of  our  system. 

Since  that  period  nearly  every  city  east  or  west  where 
the  public  schools  are  worth  anything,  has  followed  the 
example  of  Providence  with  like  gratifying  results. 

The  population  of  Jacksonville  warrants  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  person  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to 
this  service.  During  the  past  three  years  the  superinten¬ 
dent  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  has  taught  half  the 
time.  He  has  virtually  done  two  men’s  work,  on  one 
man’s  salary.  In  small  towns  with  but  few  pupils  this 
may  be  done  successfully,  but  with  us  it  is  not  wise  nor 
profitable  to  do  so.  There  are  duties  in  each  of  these 
positions  which  require  the  undivided  attention  of  any 
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individual.  No  one  man  can  perform  tlie  duties  of  both 
well;  there  will  necessarily  be  some  omitted  duty,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  incumbent,  but  rather  of  those 
who  made  the  arrangement,  and  who  insist  upon  its  per¬ 
petuity.  Unjustly  falls  the  blow  of  censure  upon  the  man 
the  difficulties  of  whose  position  are  not  understood,  and 
the  arduousness  of  wdiose  labors  are  not  appreciated. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  visitation 
and  examination  of  the  schools  and  the  other  numerous, 
legitimate  duties  of  the  office.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers 
readily  subscribe  to  this  recommendation. 


25.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT . 

The  city  charter  gives  the  superintendent  no  authority. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  contain  eighteen  references 
to  him,  as  follows:  Rule  xiv.  specilies  that  certificates  of 
promotion  shall  be  sent  to  the1  superintendent. 

Rule  xviii.  has  been  amended,  and  the  Board  now  re- 
storepupils  when  absent  from  examination.  Rule  xxiii. 
Principals  should  advise  with  superintendent  before  sus¬ 
pending  for  injurious  conduct. 

Rule  xxv.  He  shall  furnish  printed  forms. 

Ruleiii,  }>•  7.  He  shall  receive  reports.  Rule  iv,  Shall  re¬ 
ceive  notices  of  suspension.  Rule  xii,  Approve  principals* 
arrangement  about  pupils  remaining  in  school  room. 

Rule  xiii .  teachers  shall  not  dismiss  without  superin¬ 
tendent’s  permission  “  under  the  authority  of  the  Board." 

Rule  xviii.  when  teachers  visit  other  schools  must  make 
with  superintendent  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Rule  xxi.  teachers  shall  co-operate  with  superintendent 
in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Rule  xxiv.  shall  re¬ 
ceive  notice  of  of  teacher’s  resignation.  Sect.  1,  p,  ii,  shall 
acquaint  himself  with  public  schools.  §  2,  shall  visit  the 
schools.  §  3  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board.  §4 
shall  report  deficient  teachers  to  the  Board.  §  5  shall  at¬ 
tend  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  §  1  page  12,  shall  direct 
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them.  These  are  all  the  Rules  which  in  any  way  refer 
to  the  superintendent.  By  this  it  appears  no  authority  is 
given  him,  not  the  least  in  any  way  whatever  that  will 
make  his  power  felt  or  respected.  There  is  not  a  teacher 
or  janitor  but  has  more  authority  than  he.  The  city 
charter  makes  him  the  servant  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  very  generously  relieved  him  of  all  power. 

Neither  in  directing  the  pupils  or  exercising  any  au¬ 
thority  over  them,  nor  prescribing  text  books,  nor  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  teachers,  nor  as  controlling  the  school 
funds, has  lie  any  power  whatever.  He  is  not  authorized 
to  employ  nor  dismiss  a  teacher,  impose  any  condition, 
nor  inflict  any  restriction  for  any  disregard  of  th  e  rules 
or  any  thing  else. 

26.  PATUOXS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  families  who  patronize  the  public 
schools,  and  the  number  of  children  in  each  family  in 
school,  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  ward  there  are— 


75 

families  sending  1 

child, . 

.  75 

49 

”  9 

/Q 

children . 

24 

n  o 

o 

11 

.  72 

10 

4 

11 

.  40 

1  ”  ”  5  ” .  5 

159 

In  the  second  ward  there  are 

03  families  sending  1  child . 

HO  ”  ”  2  children . 

27  ”  ”  3 

10  ”  ”  4 

a  ii  >>  r  ii 


167  342 

In  the  third  ward  there  are — 

108  families  sending  1  child .  108 

69  ”  ”  2  children .  138 

22  ”  ”  3  ” .  66 

•5  ”  ”  4  ”.... .  20 

2  ”  ”  5  ” .  10 


290 


63 

120 

81 

40 

20 

18 


206 


342 
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In  the  fourth  ward  there  are — 


90  families  sending  1  child  . . . 
59  ”  ”  2  children 


21 

7 

1 


178 


11 

3 

11 

11 

4 

11 

11 

K 

11 

u 


In  the  High  School  there  are  — 


107  families  sending  1  child... 
18  ”3  children 

1  11  11  Q  11 


90 

118 

63 

28 

5 


304 


107 


3C 

3 


126  146 

Ill  the  colored  school  there  are — 


46  families  sending  1 

child.  . . . 

12  ”  ”  2 

children 

13  ”  ”  3 

11 

3  ”4 

11 

1  ”5 

11 

46 

24 

39 

12 


75 


489 

207 

108 

35 

9 

3 


Summary — 

•/ 

families  sending  1  child . 

2  children . 

”  ”  3 

”  »»  4  » . 

11  11  z  5’ 


126 


489 

5:34 

324 

140 

45 

18 


901  1550 

27.  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  cannot  be  sustained  and  made  what 
it  should  be,  without  employing  a  permanent  principal. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  no  school  can  flourish 
subjected  to  two  different  persons  whose  views  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  governing  and  teaching  are  dissimilar.  The  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement  has  been  fully  tested,  and  the  result 
has  been  just  what  was  predicted, — one  state  of  things  in 
the  forenoon,  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  While  much 
can  be  said  of  its  progress  and  prosperity,  still  much  r.ioiv 
might  have  been  done  with  a  permanent  principal.  It 
would  be  better,  if  the  city  of  Jacksonville  cannot  employ 
a  permanent  principal  for  its  high  school,  to  have  but 
one  session  a  day,  or  otherwise  require  the  Supt.  to  teach 
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only  in  the  recitation  room  and  leave  the  responsibility 
of  governing  entirely  with  the  assistant  teacher. 

In  view  of  the  premises  I  would  recommend  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  principal  for  the  high  school  who  shall  give  his 
whole  time  to  that  particular  department. 

28.  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

From  the  organization  of  this  school  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  a  constant  strife  to  get  into  it.  At  the 
commencement  about  one  hundred  made  application  for 
admission, — were  examined  and  a  large  number  were 
sent  back  to  the  ward  schools.  This  created  considerable 
feeling  against  the  examiner,  but  the  fact  was,  they  were 
not  qualified, —  and  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint 
inasmuch  as  the  pupils  themselves  voted  the  standard  of 
fifty  per  cent,  below  which,  no  one  was  to  be  admitted. 
Several  classes  at  different  times  have  been  examined  for 
admission,  but  the  most  of  them  have  failed  as  the  papers 
in  the  hands  of  the  Supt.  plainly  show.  April,  1869, 
seventeen  from  the  first  ward,  six  from  the  second,  sixteen 
from  the  third,  and  two  from  the  fourth,  forty-one  in'  all,  were 
given  a  three  days  examination  upon  the  questions  printed 
in  this  report  (seepage  16)  and  the  total  average  of  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  wards  was  but  twenty-five  per  cent, — as  follows, 
1st,  twenty  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  2d,  twenty-one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  3d,  thirty  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Five  were  admitted,  but  only  three  entered  the  high  school- 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  because  pupils  could 
not  get  into  the  high  school,  and  some,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so  have  gone  to  the  private  seminaries,  and 
others  who  have  been  examined,  say  they  shall  do  the 
same  thing,  if  they  cannot  enter  the  high  school,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  we  have  men  teachers  in  the  ward 
schools. 

The  above  facts  answer  the  question  “whether  pupils" 
are  not  urged  into  the  high  school  before  they  are  quali¬ 
fied,  to  the  depletion  of  the  sixth  grade.” 

In  passing  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  what  is 
6 
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required  in  our  sixth  grade  of  the  ward  schools,  is  all 
that  is  usually  allowed  in  the  highest  grade  of  any  city 
schools,  and  is  all  that  can  be  well  done. 

29.  CLASSES  IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DURING  THE  THREE 
YEARS. 

English  Departmen  t. 


CLASSICS. 


NO.  PUPILS  NO.  OF  PUPILS  NO.  OF  PUPILS 

1867-8.  1868-1).  1869-70. 


Three  Classe 

Two  “ 

s  in  Reading, . 

“  Spelling; 

.  .58 . 

.  59 

, . .85, 
99 

Three 

44 

“  Arithmetic, . 

..64 . 

, . .85, 

Two 

44 

“  History . 

..  8 . 

, .  .17 

Three 

44 

“  Grammar, . . 

.  61 . 

One 

44 

“  Penmanship . 

Three 

44 

“  Algebra, . . 

.  50 . 

.  .  66, 

One 

44 

“  Geometry . 

12 . 

.  10. 

One 

44 

“  Natural  Philosophy,. . . , 

.  29. 

One 

44 

“  Surveying . 

One 

44 

“  Astronomy, . 

.  10. 

One 

44 

“  Navigation, . , 

“  Analysis  and  Parsing,.. . 

One 

44 

27 

One 

44 

Normal  Methods, . 

15 . 

25 

One 

44 

“  Rhetoric, . , 

“  Book-keeping . 

One 

44 

One 

44 

“  Physical  Geography,... 

38 . 

One 

44 

“  Calisthenics,  (weekly).. 

.  36. 

One 

44 

“  Inventive  Drawing,. . . . 

. .  45, 

One 

44 

“  Composition  and  Declamation,.. . . . 

..118, 

One 

44 

*•  Geology, . 

.  8 . 

Class ical  Departmen t .*  * 

183 

135 

128 

56 

115 

33 

84 

Cf 


6 


18 

42 

9 

11 

24 

57 

57 

135 


One  Class  in  Latin  Introduction, . 

“  “  “  Latin  Header, . 

“  “  “  Caesar, . 

“  “  “  Virgil, . 

‘‘  “  “  Cicero, . 

“  “  “  French, . 

“  “  “  First  Greek  Book, . 

“  “  “  Greek  Prose  Composition, . . 

“  “  “  “  Reader, .  . 

Humber  of  daily  recitations, . 

“  “  pupils, . 


36. . . . 

. ...  14.... 

.  ...  16 

23. . . . 

. ...  14.... 

....  5 

16. . . . 

.  . .  .  10. .  . . 

10. . . . 

....  11.... 

6.  . .  . 

. . . .  5. . . . 

. . .  .  11 

10. . . . 

_  6 _ 

4. . . . 

_  6 _ 

9 . '  . 

26. . .  . 

....  23.... 

. ...  27 

118. . .  . 

....121.... 

. ..  146 

Lectures,  f 


\ 


On  Physiology.  English  History.  Magnetism.  Grecian  History. 
Tides  and  Helioses.  Mensuration. 


29.  NORMAL  CLASS. 

This  (“lass  is  designed  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 


*  This  department  except  the  class  in  French  has  been  in  the  charge  of  graduates  of 
Illinois  College  since  Ihe  school  was  organized  +  See  catalogue  of  High  School. 
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who  are  preparing  for  the-  business  of  teaching.  The 
course  of  study  includes  all  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  teaching  these  different  branches.  The  word, 
letter,  and  combination  methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet 
and  primary  reading  ;  methods  of  teaching  numbers, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  a  full  exposition  and  analysis  of 
the  various  principles  of  written  arithmetic  and  algebra; 
the  synthetic  and  analytic  modes  of  teaching  geography; 
methods  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  English  langu¬ 
age  and  English  grammar;  the  comparative  value  and 
importance  of  oral,  and  book  instruction;  methods  of 
teaching  spelling,  oral  and  written,  including  words  and 
sentences  dictated;  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters  and 
phonic  analysis;  the  theory  of  school  government,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  classification  of  both  mixed  and  graded 
schools;  an  exposition  of  class-books  and  registers,  and 
methods  of  keeping  them,  and  making  reports:  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  mutual  relations  of 
parents,  pupils  and  teachers;  howto  secure  prompt  and 
punctual  attendance;  how  to  conduct  recitations,  regulate 
the  exercise  of  pupils  in  the  school  house,  and  on  the 
school  premises;  the  manner  of  presenting  object  lessons, 
and  the  developement  of  the  human  mind;  drawing, 
penmanship,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  duly  considered. 

There  were  15  in  this  class  during  the  first  year,  25 
the  second,  and  42  the  third.  Although  no  one  has 
graduated  from  this  course,  yet  the  members  seem  to  be 
in  good  demand  about  the  country,  as  they  are  frecpiently 
called  for,  and  some  of  them  have  been  re-employed  for 
the  second  term.  During  the  past  year  thirteen  have 
engaged  in  teaching  at  salaries  ranging  from  $25  to  $60 
per  month.  Two  have  been  permanently  engaged  in  the 
city  with  a  salary  of  $500  each.  All  temporary  vacancies 
which  occur  in  our  city  schools  are  supplied  from  this 
class,  thus  giving  the  pupil  teacher  an  opportunity  of 
trying  her  ability  to  govern,  and  also,  of  putting  in  prac- 
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tice  the  theories  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the 
class.  Such  supplies  are  allowed  one  dollar  a  day  for 
their  services.  It  is  desirable  that  a  model  school  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  pupils  of  the  iirst  grade  should  be 
established,  which  shall  be  taught  by  members  of  the 
elass,  thus  affording  them  daily  practice  in  their  prospec¬ 
tive  profession.  That  persons  need  special  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  before  attempting  to 
instruct  others,  is  now  too  well  understood  by  educators 
to  need  discussion.  The  idea  that  anybody  is  able  to 
teach  little  children  has  passed  away  as  a  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism. 

Another  fact  is  gaining  ground,  viz.:  that  persons  who 
have  been  educated  in  puplic  schools,  and  have  come  up 
through  the  various  grades  as  pupils,  and  have  become 
acquainted  from  actual  contact  and  experience  with  the 
thoughts,  feeling,  and  practice  of  the  pupils  in  such 
schools — if  they  have  tact  for  the  business  and  are  pro¬ 
perly  trained — make  much  better  teachers  than  those  who 
have  had  no  such  experience. 

Some  counties  make  special  provisions  for  normal 
schools  and  pay  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
their  support.  Peoria  County  has  such  a  school,  the 
expense  of  which  is  about  $3500  per  year  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  Ours  has  cost  nothing  but  extra  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent. 

30.  DISCIPLINE. 

The  following  rule  lias  been  enacted  bv  the  Board: 

%• 

Rule  XX.  Method*  of  Discipline. — Private  admonitions,  appeals  to  con¬ 
science,  public  reproof,  monthly  reports,  suspension,  detention  at  recess  and 
for  a  reasonable  lime  after  school  hours,  and, as  a  final  resort,  in  some  cases, 
the  use  of  the  rod,  are  some  of  Ihe  ways  in  which  good  order  may  be  secured. 

By  this  it  appears  that  suspensions,  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  &c.,  nre  allowed  as  means  of  discipline. 
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The  number  of  cases  of  suspension,  &c.,  during  the 
three  years  past  is  as  follows : 

1867-8.  1868-9.  1869-70. 

For  Irregularity . 898 . 303. . . 479. . . 

For  Misconduct .  9 .  10 .  19 . . 

No.  of  Punishments . 841 . 572 . .297 . 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of  suspensions  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
corpora]  punishments  less  than  one  case  a  month  for  each 
teacher  At  the  beginning,  (three  years  ago)  some  of  the 
schools  seemed  to  be  demoralized  in  regard  to  order,  and 
certain  teachers  were  obliged  to  use  the  rod  to  restore  the 
quiet  necessary  to  hear  a  class  recite.  Some  of  the  pupils 
assert  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  leave  their  seat, 
talk  out  loud,  pass  around  the  room,  and  to  go  out  at 
their  own  pleasure.  In  preventing  this  the  above 
methods  were  resorted  to.  Pupils  considered  the  restric¬ 
tion  a  hardship  and  complained  of  the  teachers’  severity, 
it  was  also  their  habit  to  come  into  the  house  with  a  rush 
-pell-mell— altogether — the  larger  ones  knocking  down 
and  trampling  upon  the  smaller;  and  in  going  up  and 
down  stairs,  they  would  make  the  noise  of  a  thunder 
storm.  These,  with  many  other  irregularities,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  correct.  Very  little  respect  was  paid 
school  property — the  doors  and  walls  of  the  school-houses 
were  marked  and  cut  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  out¬ 
buildings  and  trees  in  the  yard  were  shamefully  abused- 
Home  degree  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was 
found  necessary,  but  as  the  pupils  and  teachers  became 
better  acquainted  corporal  punishment  became  less  fre¬ 
quent,  and  (as  shown  above)  it  is  hoped,  will  gradually 
diminish  till  the  milienium  will  render  it  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  that  period  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  when  it  does  arrive  our  teachers  will  not 
be  prosecuted  and  lined  for  inflicting  physical  chastise¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  of  such  prosecutions  is  to  destroy 
the  teachers’  authority,  and  demoralize  the  schools,  and 
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it  is  hoped  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  afflicted,  that 
they  will  cease  altogether — “  in  the  good  time  coming.’’ 

81.  FINANCES. 

The  following  financial  statement  has  been  collected 
from  the  clerk’s  records,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
substantially  correct.  Some  have  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  superintendent  controlled  the  financial  mat¬ 
ters,  and  that  the  increased  expense  and  taxation  were 
owing  entirely  to  him.  The  following  clauses  of  the  city 
charter  place  this  matter  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board,  and  the  superintendent  has  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  any  other  citizen 

Art.  XI.  §  6.  savs: 

«y 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  and  they  shall  have 
full  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  needed  and  to  be  raised  for 
school  purposes,  over  and  above  the  amount  from  the  school  funds  herein 
before  enumerated,  or  from  other  sources;  Provided,  said  Board  shall  not. 
for  any  one  year,  require  to  be  raised  more  than  one  per  centum  for  the 
benefit  of  said  schools  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  said  city  for  each  year.” 

Section  7,  directs  that — 

“It  shall  thereupon  be  the  the  duty  of  the  City  Council  to  levy  said  sum , 
or  so  much  thereof  as  they  may  deem  neccessary ,  on  all  the  real  estate  and 
personal  property  of  said  city.” 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  last  clause  gives  the  coun¬ 
cil  control  of  the  funds,  so  that  they  might  cripple  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  Legislature,  and  as  statutes  are  to  be  construed 
according  to  such  intent,  it  is  not  probable  the  council 
will  interfere  with  the  matter.  Should  they,  however, 
undertake  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers  when  the 
charter  expressly  declares  that 

“§  5.  Said  Board  shall  have  full  power  to  buy  or  lease  sites  for  school 
houses,  with  the  necessary  grounds  therefor;  to  erect,  hire  or  purchase 
buildings  for  school  houses,  and  keep  them  in  repair;  to  furnish  schools 
with  necessary  books,  fixtures,  furniture,  apparatus  and  library  or  libraries ; 
to  establish,  conduct  and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools,  to  be  kept 
in  one  or  more  buildings  in  said  district;  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  school 
funds  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  other  school  purposes  and  expenses ,  b> 
school  taxes,  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  to  determine 
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*.,he  number,  make  the  appointment  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  of 
teachers  with  the  district.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Board  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  power,  and  “supply  Vie  insufficiency  of 
school  funds. 

During  the  past  year,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  the 

teachers  have  been  paid  the  sum  of . $20,100.00 

All  other  expenses ....  about .  19,094.49 

Making  a  total  of. . . . . $39,194.49 

This  includes  fuel,  repairs,  building  new  school-house, 
insurance  incidentals,  and  interest.  For  items  see  treas¬ 
urer’s  report. 

32.  teachers’  institue. 

On  page  12.  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  found  the 
following. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  year, 
and  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  thereafter,  at  such  places  as  may 
be  provided  for  that  purpose,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  shall  continue  in 
session  at  least  three  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  more  efficient  co¬ 
operation  among  the  teachers  of  the  city;  exciting  greater  interest  in  the 
business  of  teaching ;  discussing  the  various  methods  of  discipline  and  in¬ 
struction.  and  securing  the  highest  success  to  the  jpublic*  schools  of  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

§  2.  The  teachers  may  elect  from  their  own  number  a  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  report  monthly 
to  the  School  Board  the  names  of  all  who  are  tardy  or  absent. 

§  3.  Attendance. — Any  teacher  absent  more  than  twice  in  any  one  term 
-.hall  thereby  forfeit  his  or  her  position  as  teacher,  and  shall  not  resume  the 
duties  thereof  unless  re-elected  by  the  School  Board  :  Provided ,  That  such 
absence  was  not  caused  by  sickness  or  other  reason  that  would  detain  them 
from  other  school  duties.  Three  times  tardy  shall  be  equivalent  to  an 
absence. 

§  4.  Members  of  the  Institute  shall  be  required  to  perform  punctually 
any  duty  assigned  them,  provided  two  weeks’  notice  be  given  ;  any  failure 
to  do  so  shall  be  reported  to  the  School  Board  by  the  Secretary. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  commands  of  the  Board,  the 
Institute  has  held  eight  meetings  during  the  year. 
There  was  no  meeting  in  March  in  consequence  of  the 
small-pox  alarm.  The  following  subjects  have  been  pre- 
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sented  and  discussed — viz.: — methods  of  teaching  arith¬ 
metic,  grammar,  geography,  mental  arithmetic,  map- 
drawing,  history,  gymnastics  and  music. 

There  have  been  discussions  upon  various  practical 
subjects —  compulsory  attendance,  examinations  of  teach¬ 
ers — how  to  awaken  an  interest  in  class  exercises,  &c. 
Also,  essays  upon  topics  connected  with  the  teacher’s 
work,  and  select  readings,  object-lessons  and  primary 
reading,  and  a  paper  connected  with  the  Institute. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Short,  by 
Mr.  Funk,  Editor  of  the  Independent ,  and  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  upon  the  “Causes  of  failure  in  Teaching.” 

Nearly  every  member  has  been  called  upon  to  perform 
some  part,  or  make  some  contribution  to  the  interest  of 
the  Institute.  Many  classes  have  been  presented,  and 
their  performances  have  elicited  unqualified  praise.  The 
meetings  have  been  profitable  to  our  progressive  teachers. 

The  attendance  and  punctuality  have  been  as  follows 
During  the  year  eleven  have  not  been  absent — viz.: — 
Molly  King,  Mary  French,  Ellen  Ramsey,  Sue  F.  Ellis, 
S.  C.  Vaughn,  L.  E.  Akers,  H.  H.  Grant,  J.  C.  Malone, 
H.  Reed  and  Superintendent.  Sixteen  have  not  been 
tardy.  The  whole  number  of  days  attendance  of  all  the 


teachers  is . 223 

The  number  of  lost  days, .  42 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness, .  30 

The  per  cent  of  attendance . 84.1 

The  per  cent  of  punctuality  . 86.4 


Many  of  the  lost  days  were  occasioned  bv  sickness. 
If,  however,  they  were  all  thus  occasioned,  it  seems  sick¬ 
ness  has  been  more  prevalent  among  the  teachers  than 
among  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  as  their  average  attend¬ 
ance  is  over  90  per  cent  and  punctuality  97.  We  should 
teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

33.  WHAT  IIAS  BEEN  DONE. 

Recapitulation. 

1.  During  the  past  three  years,  the  school  houses, 
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which  were  in  a  very  delapidated  condition,  have  been 
put  in  good  repair. 

2.  They  have  been  partitioned  into  six  rooms  each,  thus 
dispensing  with  large  aesembly  rooms  and  recitation 
rooms. 

3.  The  territory  of  the  city  has  been  divided  into  four 
districts,  not  co-extensive  with  the  w^ards  but  nearly  so. 

4.  Thirty-one  teachers  have  been  employed  to  instruct 
the  1682  pupils,  giving  54  pupils  to  each  teacher. 

5.  The  pupils  have  been  separated  into  six  divisions 
according  to  attainments  and  capacity,  and  placed  in  the 
six  rooms,  and  thus  graded  and  numbered  from  one  to  six, 
the  first  being  the  lowrest. 

6.  A  colored  school  has  been  organized  and  graded  in 
a  similar  manner. 

7.  A  High  School  has  been  established  consisting  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  where  the  common  and  higher 
branches — including  the  higher  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  and  languages  are  taught.  Originally  the  pre¬ 
paratory  class  of  Illinois  College  was  turned  over  to  this 
school,  but  the  arrangement  was  not  a  profitable  one,  for 
either  institution  and  wras  abandoned  by  tacit  consent. 

8.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  have  been  adopted,  prescribing  the  duties  of  school 
officers,  teachers  and  pupils. 

9.  Registers  and  class  books  have  been  introduced,  in 
which  teachers  are  required  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
each  pupil,  in  regard  to  attendance,  punctuality,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  deportment,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

10.  Monthly  reports  to  the  Board  and  parents  have  been 
required  of  the  teachers,  showing  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  as  above  mentioned. 

11.  Written  notices  from  teachers  to  parents,  and 
written  excuses  from  parents  to  teachers  wherever  pupils 
are  absent  or  tardy  have  been  prepared,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  break  up  truancy. 

12.  A  music  teacher  has  been  employed  to  give  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  science  of  music,  who  passes  from  room  to 
room,  and  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

13.  A  Normal  Class  has  been  established  in  the  high 
school  which  has  contained  65  members,  23  of  whom  have 
engaged  in  teaching. 

14.  A  course  of  study  has  been  prescribed,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each  book  assigned  and  divided  among  the  teach¬ 
ers,  through  which  it  is  expected  they  will  take  the  pupils 
in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner  before  promotion. 

15.  In  each  room  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  class¬ 
es — the  A  and  B  class — and  they  have  been  promoted 
after  examination,  from  grade  to  grade  in  classes,  or 
singly  when  found  qualified. 

16.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  methods  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers, 
■thorough  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  schools  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

17.  Printed  forms  for  reports  and  certificates  of  promo¬ 
tion,  and  programmes  have  been  prepared  for  the  teach¬ 
ers. 

18.  A  system  of  inventive  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  grades  of  the  schools,  and  a  commendable 
degree  of  proficiency  has  been  made  in  this  art. 

19.  A  uniform  series  of  books  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  number  lessened  nearly  one  half.  Formerly  there 
were  seven  reading  books  in  the  ward  schools,  now  but 
four , — and  four  geographies,  now  two. — and  two 
grammars  now  one. 

20.  New  desks  and  seats  amounting  to  about  $1400  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  ward  schools,  have  been 
procured. 

21.  A  very  fine  cabinet  of  apparatus  has  been  secured 
for  the  high  school  amounting  in  value  to  $600,  or  $700. 


School  Property. — Statistics. —  Conclusion. 
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CONCLUSKm. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  tlie  hope  that  the 
time  may  never  come,  when,  in  the  estimation  of  any 
intelligent  Board  of  Education  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  sacrifice  to  the  twin  Molochs  of  Prejudice  and  Ignor¬ 
ance  your  noble  system  of  free  schools,  nor  the  labors, 
the  reputation  and  the  character  of  any  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  agent,  or  teacher. 

The  important  matter  of  popular  education  should  not 
be  lugged  into  the  political  arena.  No  pledges  should 
be  exacted  of  its  servants  that  will  in  any  way  compromise 
the  principles  of  right,  truth,  and  justice;  and  until  that 
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time  arrives  when  Right  shall  prevail,  Truth  reign,  and 
Justice  be  allowed  to  bear  an  even  scale,  we  may  never 
expect  that  prosperity  which  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  this  trinity  of  human  action. 

It  is  a  mistake,  a  fatal  mistake  to  make  right  yield  to 
prejudice.  Such  was  not  the  conduct  of  Christian  martyrs, 
whose  blood  became  the  seed  of  the  church;  nor  was  it 
the  policy  of  our  revolutionary  sires,  who  breasted  the  bil¬ 
lows  of  war,  and  saw  with  delight  the  triumph  of 
“  This  firm  Republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose.” 

No!  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause, 

The  greatest  good,  the  noblest  aid, 

The  wisest  plans  by  mortals  made, 

The  richest  thoughts  we  often  miss, 

By  heeding  senseless  prejudice. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  state  of  things  there  is 

consolation  in  the  thought,  that — 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  error  wounded  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers.” 


Respectfully  submitted, 
ISRAEL  WILKINSON. 


Jacksonville,  June  6th,  1870. 
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treasurer’s  report. 

Matthew  Stacy,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
and  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  begs 
leave  to  make  the  following  report  to  said  Board  : 


1869.  March  16.  To  balance  in  treasury  on  13tli  March,  1869. . 
“  “  24.  To  amount  received  of  city  collector  of  date  on 

tax  of  1868 . 

“  April  12.  To  amount  received  of  S.  M.  Martin,  School| 
Commissioner,  on  State  and  county  funds. . 
“  To  am’t  received  of  Mrs.  Grant  from  outside 
pupils . 


ii 


$10,377.99 
1,872.94 
1,970.13 
45.00 


Sept.  20. 


j  $14,266.06 

Received  of  city  of  date  on  money  advanced.  2,000,00 

1  $16,266.06 


The  following  amounts  received  in  the  treasury  for  the 
school  year,  commencing  Sept.  1st,  1869,  and  ending  June 
3d, 1870  : 


1869.  Sept. 

a  a 

u  a 


1870.  April 
“  May 


u  a 


a  a 

u  a 


20 


ii 

44 


u 


9 


O 

a 


a 

<4 


To  interest  received  on  Township  notes  in 

Treasury . . 

To  this  amount  borrowed  of  M.  P.  Ayers  &  Co 
Received  of  city  collector  in  payment  of  school 
tax,  1869,  from  Nov.,  1869,  to  12th  April,  1870 

Received  from  city  on  money  advanced . 

Received  from  S.  M.  Martin,  School  Commis¬ 
sioner,  on  Stete  and  county  fund . 

Received  of  Mrs.  Grant  from  outside  pupils. . 
Received  of  E.  Wolcott  insurance  for  damage 

on  Fourth  Ward  school  house . 

Received  on  Township  notes,  principal . 

Interest  nothcretofor  credited . 


$  470.41 
2,500.00 

33,948.24 

3,425.00 

2,094.33 

39.95 


660.00 

1036.75 

40.60 


442,35.30 


$60,501,33 


CONTRA  CR. 


1 869.  Sept. 


.4  ii 


U  a 


a  o 

a  a 

u  a 


By  an  amount  paid  teachers  from  16,  March,  toj 

4,  Sept.,  1869 .  9987.00 

By  an  amount  paid  janitors  from  16,  March,  to! 

;  4,  Sept.,  1869 . j  564.75 

By  amount  paid  salaries  Board  of  Education 

from  16,  March,  to  4,  Sept.,  1869 .  400.00 

By  amount  paid  salaries  clerk  of  Board  from 

16,  March  to  4  Sept.,  1869 . !  350.00 

By  amount  paid  salaries  treasurer  from  16, 

March  to  4,  Sept.,  1869 .  1.50.00 

By  amount  paid  for  fuel  for  schools . '  206.09 

“  “  “  “  repairs . ;  64.50 

j“  “  “  “  furniture  and  apparatus. .  393.55 


City  Schools. 


U 


44 

41 

44 

44 

44 

“  insurance . 

56.76 

44 

41 

44 

44 

44 

on  debts  for  money  borrowed 

2950.00 

a 

44 

44 

44 

44 

“  interest . 

50.95 

a 

“ 

* 

44 

44 

printing . 

297.70 

u 

44 

44 

44 

44 

“  rent . 

90.00 

.4 

44 

44 

44 

44 

for  taking  census . 

“  incidentals . 

50.00 

i< 

44 

44 

44 

44 

83.54 

$15696.74 

_ 

. 

Tlie  following  sums  paid  on  school  year  commencing 
Sept.,  1869,  and  ending  June  3d,  1870  : 


1869.  June 

2 

Paid  teachers . 

$18,637.00 

44 

44 

44 

“  janitors . 

1,077.50 

44 

44 

44 

“  School  Board . 

400.32 

44 

«4 

44 

“  clerk . 

250.00 

44 

41 

44 

“  fuel . 

826.20 

44 

44 

44 

“  repairs . 

1,226.11 

44 

44 

44 

“  furnaces  for  school  house,  1st  and  4th  w’ds 

1,168.15 

44 

44 

44 

“  furniture  and  apparatus . 

482.33 

44 

44 

44 

*'  insurance . 

389.05 

44 

44 

44 

“  debt  paid  Ayers,  $2,500 ;  loaned  city, 
$9,088.88 . . . 

11,588.88 

44 

44 

“  interest . 

4,234.86 

44 

44 

44 

“  printing . 

21.80 

44 

44 

44 

“  rent . 

322.50 

44 

44 

44 

“  new  building . 

2,409.70 

44 

44 

44 

“  incidentals . 

120.90 

$43,155.30 

RECAPITULATION. 


$58,851.04 

Teachers  yet  to  pay  (now  paid) .  1,325.00 


$60,176.04 

Balance  in  treasury  of  date... .  325.32 


$60,501.36 

Balance  in  treasury  of  (late .  $325.32 

Ain’t  due  from  city,  on  moneys  loaned 

last  wTinter .  5,663.88 

Ain’t  due  trom  city  on  money  loaned 
from  township  fund .  2,960.00 


The  above  receipts  and  expenditures  are  from  13th  March,  1869,  to  3d 
June,  1870,  covering  one  and  one-half  school  years.  All  of  which  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted,  MATTHEW  STACY,  Treasurer. 


